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mg WENTY-THREE years ago this week the 


big guns stopped booming on the West- 

ern Front, and the First World War came 

to an end—or so we thought. The Armis- 

tice established that day continued >for 
twenty-one troubled years. But it never grew into a 
full-fledged, stable peace. It is hard to put your finger 
on all the reasons why we are today trembling on the 
verge of a new war. They are many and complex. Let 
us merely say: Peace is a hard-bought thing, and the 
world (which means all of us) was not ready to pay 
the price. 

Now we are engaged in a titanic trial of strength— 
a conflict between two worlds, two philosophies of gov- 
ernment, two systems of morality, two ways of living. 
Much the same things were said about that other war. 
But few Americans today doubt that the power, the 
aims, the world-wide spread, the fundamental challenge 
of Hitler's Nazi revolution are more dangerous to the 
future of America than the old-style military imperial- 
ism of Kaiser Wilhelm. 

We, the American people, are deeply involved in 
this conflict. It is useless to argue that any particular 
act—whether of the President, of Congress, of our Navy. 
or of the Germans or the Japanese—may put us fully 
and irrevocably in the war. Whether American troops 
ever fire a shot on foreign soil, we are committed as 
a nation to see the thing through, to help with all ow 
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economic strength the peoples who are doing the actual 
fighting against aggression around the world. Accord- 
ing to the latest Fortune survey, 51.4% of the American 
people believe that “this is our war” and we should back 
England until Hitler is beaten. Another 23.1% believe 
that, while it may not have been “our war” in the be- 
ginning, we should now support in full-the Govern- 
ment’s program. And 17.4% believe that, we should resist 
to the last any move leading us further toward war. 

On any possible prediction, America will not have an 
easy time in the next few years. We shall live under 
pressure—not the kind of pressure that beats upon the 
people of London and Chungking and Moscow. But a 
steady, insistent demand upon our energies, our health, 
our wealth, our unity, and our faith. We shall have to 
weld ourselves into’ a great, flashing instrument for 
the defense of everything we hold dear. 

Never say there are no such things. Democracy is not 
a lie. Freedom is not a lie. Human brotherhood is not 
a lie. They are both physical and spiritual realities, 
more precious to those who understand them than any 
possible alternative. On this Armistice Day, let every 
American who believes in the destiny of his country 
humbly rededicate himself to living this creed. 
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(Upper Left) Celebrating the Fifty-fifth 
Anniversary of the Dedication of the 
Statue of Liberty, Bedloe’s Island, N. Y. 


“REDEDICATE THE 
NATION TO LIBERTY” 


ARMISTICE DAY 1941 


A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the armistice of Nov. 11, 1918, 
marked the successful end of a war which un- 
deniably saved democracies from imperialistic 
conquest; and 

Whereas, in most parts of the world a gen- 
eration of mankind lived in peace; and 

Whereas, forces of lawlessness and inhuman- 
ity have again been unleashed against us; 

Whereas, ... . the 11th day of November of 
each year shall be a legal public holiday, to be 
known as Armistice Day; 

Now, therefore, |, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States of America, do 
hereby call upon the people of the United 
States to pause upon November 11, 1941, to 
show gratitude for the past, to rededicate the 
nation to the fundamentals of human liberty, 
and to defend our future. | accordingly invite 
the people to observe that day in schools and 
churches, or other suitable places, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, and | direct that the flag of 
the United States be displayed on all govern- 
ment buildings on that day. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty- 
seventh day of October in the year of Our Lord 
Nineteen Hundred and Forty One, and the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the 
One Hundred and Sixty-sixth. 

(SEAL) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
By the President: 
CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State 
Picture credits, left to right, top to bottom: Daily News Photo, 
Great Northern Railway; Keystone View Co.; photo by Rothstein, 
Farm Sec. Admin.; Nat’l Machine Tool Builders Assn.; Sante 


Fe R. R.; Wilson Dam, Tenn. Valley Authority; from ‘‘All the 
Children.’” a report of the Supt. of Schools. N. Y. C. 
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Labor Crisis Puts Challenge 
To Government 


>. aes and airplanes are two of our 
most important defense needs. The 
supply of both has been threatened by 
labor disputes. In both cases President 
Roosevelt was forced to step in to keep 
the industries going. 


John L. Lewis vs. F. D. R. 


The threat to steel production came 
not from steel workers but from coal 
miners. Eighty per cent of our defense 
steel comes from seven big companies. 
Without coal they cannot make steel. 
All these companies get their coal from 
“captive” mines. These are mines owned 
Pe g operated by the steel companies 
solely for their own use. 

John L. Lewis and his United Mine 
Workers have a union shop contract 
with the independent_coal mines, but 
not with the captive mines. However, 
even in the captive mines, 95% of the 
men are UMW members. Lewis threat- 
ened a month ago to call a strike in 
these mines to win the union shop, that 
is, to compel the companies to dismiss 
the other 5% unless they joined the 
union. 

The Nationai Defense Mediation 
Board persuaded Lewis to postpone it 
for thirty days. They hoped to work out 
a compromise within that time. They 
had not succeeded by the end of the 
month. They asked both sides to keep 
the mines _ while negotiations went 
on. Lewis flatly refused. He called out 
his 53,000 miners. 


THE MARCH 
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WEEKLY 


REVIEW 





Three times President Roosevelt ap- 
pealed to Lewis to reopen the mines for 
the sake of national defense. Three 
times Mr. Lewis said no. But he agreed 
to meet with Myron_C. Taylor, former 
chairman of the board of the U. S. Steel 
Corp., to discuss the matter. 

The President’s patience was ex- 
hausted. He struck out at Lewis in his 
Navy Day speech. “Our national will,” 
he declared, “must ak from every 
assembl¥ line — yes, from every coal 
mine. . . . It cannot be hampered by 


the selfish obstruction of a small but 
dangerous minority of industrial man- 


— ... (or) by the selfish obstruction 
of a small but dangerous minority of 
labor leaders who are a menace to the 
true cause of labor itself, as well as to 
the nation as a whole.” 

After meeting with Taylor, and both 
in person with the President, Lewis as- 
sembled his district leaders and agreed 
to send the men back to work, while the 
NDMB reviewed the whole dispute and 
made new proposals. Coal was soon 
being sani again. But Lewis an- 
nounced that a new strike would begin 
on Nov. 15 unless the National Defense 
Mediation Board decides the dispute in 
the union’s favor. 

“The Bendix Strike 
The other labor trouble was at Air 
Associates, Inc., in Bendix, 








N. J. Production of $5 mil- 
lion worth of aircraft parts 
had been delayed by a 
month-long strike. It was 
finally settled by the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation 
Board. 

As ep of the settle- 
ment the company agreed 
to take back all the strik- 
ers. But instead of giving 
them their old jobs, the 
management put them to 
work at all sorts of odd 
jobs. Some machinists, for 
example, were put to 
scrubbing floors. The un- 
ion immediately threaten- 
ed a new strike. 

The Federal Govern- 
ment now took a hand. 
Defense officials announc- 
ed that the company 
would be given one last 
chance to comply with the 
N DMB ’s recommenda- 
tions. Two army officers 
were sent to the plant to 








Rumbling of a Dead Past 


supervise the taking back 
of the aircraft workers. 


The company finally agreed to. co- 
operate. But when the first strikers were 
brought back into the plant, non-strik- 
ing employes rioted against them. 

President Rocsevelt acted immedi- 
ately. Asserting that “our country is in 
danger,” he directed the Secretary of 
War to take possession of the plant at 
once. The army is to operate it “as long 
as may be required.” _~ 


The Temper of Congress 


These serious labor troubles, espe- 
cially the coal strike, raised a storm in 
Congress. New demands were made for 
laws to prevent defense strikes. Repre- 
sentative Russell of Texas cailed Lewis 
a “miserable traitor.” 

Ar anti-sabotage amendment was of- 
fered in the Senate to the Neutrality Act 
repeal bill. Senators and Representa- 
tives prepared other measures to control 
strikes in defense industries, 

President Roosevelt has always been 
opposed to laws against strikes. Now he 
indicated that he might have changed 
his mind. He was considering some 
legal way to put an end to these stop- 
pages of defense production. 


U. S. Destroyer Sunk 


The first American casualty list of 
the Second World War was followed 
quickly by the loss of the first Ameri- 
can warship in the Battle of the At- 
lantic. 

The Navy Department announced 
that the destroyer Reuben James was 
torpedoed and sunk west of Iceland 
while on convoy duty. Forty-four mem- 
bers of the crew of 120 were rescued. 
The search for the rest went on. 

Twenty-one years old, the Reuben 
James was one of the “tin can” fleet of 
the First World War. It was similar to 
the fifty destroyers traded to Britain for 
bases. Sailors are agreed that a ship of 
this , with its light armor, is bound 
to sink if hit by a torpedo. The de- 

hit and 
, a new 
and modern ship, with heavier armor. 

Would the sinking of the Reuben 
James have any effect on our foreign 
relations, reporters asked President 
Roosevelt? No, the President said. In- 
cidents like this were bound to happen 
in the Battle of the Atlantic. 

Betlin professed to know nothing 
about the Reuben James. But Hitler is- 
sued an official statement declaring that 

United States had “attacked Ger- 
earlier incidents involving 


Kearny. 
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“Shooting Has Started” 


“We have wished to avoid shooting,” 
President Roosevelt told the nation and 
the world in his Navy Day speech. “But 
the shooting has iad And history 
has recorded who fired the first shot. 
In the long run, however, all that will 
matter is who fired the last shot. 

“America has been attacked. The 
U.S.S. Kearny is not just a Navy ship. 
She belongs to every man, woman and 
child in this nation.” 

“Hitler has often protested,” the 
President went on, “that his plans for 
conquest do not extend across the At- 
lantic Ocean. But his submarines and 
raiders prove otherwise.-And so does 
the entire design of his new world 
order.” 

The American Government, accord- 
ing to Mr. Roosevelt, possesses two ex- 
amples of Hitler's designs. One is a 
map of South America as the Germans 
hope to see it after the war. “The geo- 
graphical. experts of Berlin have ruth- 
lessly obliterated all existing boundary 
lines.” They plan to weld fourteen 
South and Central American countries 
into five nations under German domina- 
tion. “That is his (Hitler's) plan,” de- 
clared the President. “It will never go 
into effect.” 

The second document is a secret 
plan to abolish all existing religions. 
“Mein Kampf” is to take the place of 
the Bible, Mr. Roosevelt asserted. In 
place of the cross there will be the 
swastika and the naked sword. “The 
God of Blood and Iron will take the 
place of the God of Love and Mercy.” 

This fighting speech was received 
about as might have been expected. 
Telephone calls and telegrams to the 
White House were favorable in a ratio 
of about 8 to 1. The British approved 
the speech but could see no reason to 
get excited about it. What they want is 
action, not speeches. German and _Ital- 
ian papers and officials frothed at the 
mouth, They called Mr. Roosevelt a 
“liar” and a “faker.” 


Neutrality Debate 


The House of Representatives had 
passed a bill to modify the Neutrality 
Act so as to permit American merchant 
ships to carry guns, But when the meas- 
ure came before the Senate it provided 
for repeal of practically all the rest of 
the Act as well. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee had added two 
new clauses to it. One would permit 


‘ 


‘sthan the attack on Mos- 





American ships to call at belligerent - 


ports. The other would allow American 
ships to go into combat zones. 

The galleries were crowded and long 
lines of ators stood outside every 
door as the Senate debate began. The 
first days’ discussion was calm and 
dignified, with no fireworks to speak of. 

By the end of the first week, interest 
in the debate seemed to be dying down. 
The galleries were no rg filled. Op- 
ponents of the bill held the floor most 
of the time. Its supporters, confident 
that they had the votes to pass it, sat 
by in silence for the most part. 

Opponents of the President's foreign 
policy expressed no hope of defeating 
the removal of the ban on arming ships. 
But they did think they had a chance 
of striking out the provisions repealing 
prohibitions against American ships en- 
tering belligerent ports and war zones. 


Caucasus Threatened 


Russia received good news and bad 
from the fighting fronts. The good news 
came from the Moscow sector. “General 
Winter” had at last come to the assist- 
ance of the Russian defenders. Rain 
and mud, weather “miserable beyond 
all conception,” were holding them up, 
the Germans admitted. They threat- 
ened to resume their advance in “a few 
days.” But for ‘the moment at least 
Moscow seemed to be 
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the oil lines from the Caucasus but the 
Caucasus itself. 

This would bring the British actively 
into the picture. It would threaten 
British positions in Iran and Irak. 

It might, in fact, lead to a three- 
pronged German assault against the 
whole British position in the Middle 
East. One prong could come down 
from Russia. It might go either through 
the Caucasus or around it, from the 
Crimea across the Black Sea. If the 
Germans could drag Turkey into the 
war, a second prong could work down 
from the Balkans and across Turkey. 
The third prong might be a drive by 
the Axis forces in Libya. 

Of course, there is another side to 
this story. The British might strike first. 
They might drive from Egypt into 
Libya. And they might advance into the 
Caucasus to join hands with the Rus- 
sians. 

It looked very much as if there might 
soon be a new front in the Middle 
East. The biggest question was, which 
side would move first. 


Geneva In New York 


The beautiful new Palace of the 
League of Nations stands empty and 
neglected on the shores of Lake Leman 
in Switzerland. Most of the League 
secretariat has been dismissed. Many 
of its leaders are in exile or in concen- 
tration camps. The League of Nations 
is another of Hitler’s victims. 

But one branch of the League is still 
active and flourishing. That is the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. Only it is 





saved. 

The bad news came 
from the ‘southern front. 
The German drive into 
the Donets basin was 
moving full steam ahead. 
Nazi forces had reached 
the Donets river. They 
were pushing ahead to- 
ward the Don, with the 
city of Rostov as their 
principal objective 

This was really a more 
serious threat to Russia 


cow. The Donets basin is 
Russia’s most important 
source of coal. There are 
valuable -metallurgical and 
engineering works in the 
region. The oil lines from 
the Caucasus run through 
this part of Russia. 

Nazi forces had also 
broken through into the 
Crimea. These two forces 
might soon be in a posi- 
tion to attack not merely 


















Gale in New York Journal-American 


And You Call Me Mars! 
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flourishing in New York, not in Geneva. 

Delegates from five continents and 
from more than countries at- 
tended an ILO conference at Columbia 
University. 

The conference, the first since the 
war began, was called for two purposes. 
One was to strengthen the resistance 
of the democracies in their struggle 
against totalitarianism. The other was 
to plan for the new world which must 
be built after the war. 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
was elected president of the conference. 
She was the first woman to preside over 
such a parley. The purposes of the con- 
ference were echoed in Miss Perkins’ 
opening address. 

The future democratic world must 
be an international world, she said. 
“Freedom cannot prevail while indi- 
viduals or nations behave with cum- 
plete disregard of the rights of others. 
. . » We must know what kind of world 
we mean to build. We say that it shall 
be a free world in which free men shall 
live. Given international collaboration, 
we shall apply ourselves to the task of 
reconstruction and to the application 
of our knowledge to the improvement 
of the conditions of life and work.” 

This was the keynote of the discus- 
sion which followed. But the confer- 
ence was reminded that there are pres- 
ent as well as future world problems. 
“Before we decide how we are going 
to live,” said a British labor delegate, 
“we must first make sure we are going 
to live.” 


South African Nazi 


There is one political leader inthe 
British Empire who supports and ap- 
proves Hitlerism. At least, he used to 
be a leader. Since he came out in favor 
of the Nazis he has been repudiated by 
his followers. : 

This man is General James B. M. 
Hertzog, former Prime Minister of the 
Union of South Africa. 2 

General Hertzog is a hot-tempered, 
die-hard Boer. The Boers are the ro 
of Dutch blood who originally settled 
South Africa. They were conquered by 
the British in the Boer War. General 
anda fought in that war. Most of the 
Boers later made up with the British 
and became loyal citizens of the Em- 
pire. But some held out stubbornly. 
Hertzog was one of the leaders of this 
group. His motto has always been 
“South Africa First.” 

General Hertzog was Premier of 
South Africa when the war began. He 
wanted the dominion to remain neutral. 
When Parliament decided to go to war 
along with the rest of the Empire, Hert- 
zog resigned. 

Twice since then he has tried to per- 





suade his fellow-countrymen to make 
peace with Hitler. A year ago he re- 
signed from his party and later from 
Parliament. 

Finally he went the whole way in his 
opposition to Britain. He openly ex- 
pressed his approval of Hitlerism. It 
‘was, he said, “not the exclusive product 
of any particular country or le but 
it see td South prens as oor Abeicnain 
(Boer) national tradition and custom 
and is as old as the Afrikaan people.” 

There are probably many Boers who 
would put the interests of South Africa 
before those of Britain. But this angry, 
embittered old man could find few who 
would go quite as far as he did. 

The present government of South 
Africa is a coalition of three parties. 
General Jan Christian Smuts is Prime 


Minister. General Smuts also fought 


against the British in the Boer War. But 
he has worked with them since then. 


John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and Myron 
C. Taylor, former chairman of U. S. 
Steel, who worked out an agreement 
temporarily ending the “captive” mine 
strike which menaced steel production. 


Six-Mile Drop 


The longest free fall ever survived 
by man. That is the record set by para- 
chutist Arthur H. Starnes, 43 years old. 

»Mr. Starnes stepped from an airliner 
at a height of 30,800 feet above the 
ground. He fell for 29,300 feet, or five 
and a half miles. The drop took 116 
seconds. Then he ripped open two para- 
chutes and~floated safely to earth. 

The temperature of the air into which 
he jumped was 46 degrees below zero. 
It was 60 degrees above zero when he 
reached ground level. At the same time 
he fell from air with a density of only 
four ere a square inch to approxi- 
mately 14.7 pounds on the = . He 
took only fourteen breaths while he was 
falling free. 

Mr. Starnes bit his lip when the 
shock of the opening parachutes 


¢ 


checked his downward plunge. Aside 
from that, he landed uninjured in a 
cow pasture. 

The jumper, who weighs 190 pounds, 
carried scientific instruments to record 
accurate data on the fall. These may 
help the Army Air Corps in equippin 
its high-altitude” Anand They sight 
have to make parachute jumps just as 
high as that in wartime. 

How does it feel to fall for six miles? 

“I was conscious all the way down 
and comfortable, too, although I had 
been tense in the plane = before 
jumping,” Mr. Starnes said. “Everything 
went as I'd planned it. I got away 
cleanly and reported by radio. I could 
see earth whirling by me, for I 
psatom a — body spin maar Then 
I whi ugh a fragment of cloud 
and Se one baal one blinding 
me. .. . At about 5,000 feet the frost 
evaporated, leaving the goggles clear.” 
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News Roundup 


The eleven American sailors who were 
killed when the destroyer Kearny was tor- 
oed died in action. That was revealed 
y the formal report of Secretary of the 
Navy Knox. The Kearny was escorting a 
convoy of merchant ships on the night of 
Oct. 16-17, the report said. Hearing dis- 
tress signals from another convoy, she 
went to its aid. The other convoy was be- 
ing attacked by submarines. The de- 
stroyer dropped depth bombs. Then one 
of the submarines fired three torpedoes at 
her, one of which struck. The forward 
boiler compartment was flooded and the 
men in it killed. A report from the Navy’s 
Bureau of Ships stated that the Kearny 
was almost cut in two by the torpedo. 
* 


The Senate and House quickly ironed 
out the slight differences between their two 
versions of the $6 billion Second Lend- 
Lease Bill. It was signed by President 
Roosevelt on Oct. 28.°At the same time 
the President set a new organization 
to administer it. It is called the Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration. Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., will be the’ head of it. He 
will have er over the spending of 
the money, subject to certain checks. 
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TODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PAST) «4 









; \ a 
IN 1699, PETER THE GREAT OF 
RUSSIA MADE AN ALLIANCE WITH 
DENMARK AND SAXONY IN A WAR 
TO ROB-SWEDEN OF POR 


























Z 
2 VADEO RUSSIA. THE 
pople’s fighting | RUSSIANS RETREATED SLOWLY, LURING 

: $ answers to | THE SWEDES INTO THE INTERIOR, WHERE 
THEY SUFFERED HORRIBLY FROM THE COLD. 
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IN 1812, NAPOLEON BROKE WITH HIS ALLY, CZAR 
ALEXANDER §, AND INVADED RUSSIA. WITH 600,000 MEN. 

















AS NAPOLEON ENTERED MOSCOW IN SEPTEMBER 
GREAT FIRES DESTROVEO MOST OF THE CiTY. HE WAITE 
A MONTH BUT THE CZAR REFUSED TO MAKE PEACE. 
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1917: WAS IT WORTH IT? 


By Samuel T. Williamson 


NOTHER Armistice Day comes 

round. Twenty-three years ago a 
weary-faced Marshal of France stepped 
out of Wagon-Lits dining car No. 
2,419D in Compiégne Forest and mo- 
tored to Paris. There he told his Prime 
Minister, “My work is over; yours is 
just begun.” 

News of the Armistice and disarm- 
ament of the Germans reached the 
long rows of beds at Pasewalk Hos- 

ital in Pomerania some hours later. A 
ond corporal from the Third Com- 
pany of the Sixteenth Reserves Bavarian 
Infantry broke into hysterical sobbing 
when he heard it. 

Today Marshal Foch lies under the 
same dome which shelters Napoleon’s 
tomb. Clemenceau, his Prime Minis- 
ter, is buried sitting in a chair in the 
Vendée country near the French sea- 
coast. German soldiers’ heavy boots 
thud over nearby roads, and out of the 
sky come bombs from British planes. 
In June, 1940, the one-time patient of 


Pasewalk, former Lance Corporal Hit-. 


ler, sat in Wagon-Lits dining car No. 
2,419D in Compiégne Forest and laid 
down another armistice. 

Thus writes the moving finger of 
history. Much of what it writes today 
resembles what was set down twenty- 
three years ago, only -in reverse, as 
though seen in a mirror. 

Memory, too, is a mirror. To those 
of us who served in the World War two 
insistent questions return: “Was it 
worth it?” And “knowing what you 
know now, would you have done it?” 

Twenty-three years have passed. 
Throughout all of them has fallen a 
steady, derisive chorus: “Allied propa- 
ganda. . . International bankers. . . 
Munitions makers. . . Secret treaties. . . 
Mixing in Europe’s wars. Fools and 
suckers! How you fell for it all!” 

We know now that many stories of 
German atrocities were manufactured. 
That great investments would have 
been lost had Germany won. That this 
country was deceived about the absence 
of secret treaties. That our Ambassa- 
dor in London did his utmost to get 
us to join the war before we did. That 
our government regarded our entry into 
the war as inevitable even before it 
was re-elected for having kept us out. 

If I had known then what I know 
now, would I have done what I did — 
what little I did? 

I would. 


Ambassador Page did not get me 
into the last war. Mr. Morgan did not 
get me into the last war. Nor did Theo- 

ore Roosevelt the elder, or Col. House, 
or the Messrs. Du Pont. No interna- 
tional banker persuaded me, nor did 
I get into the war because of my fond- 
ness for Woodrow Wilson. But know- 
ing what I do now about the last war, 
I still would have gone. 


I confess that I did not think much 
about saving the world for democracy. 
I heard no soldier go into battle — or 
go anywhere else — with those phrases 
on his lips. Heroic slogans which 
are probably a deal of comfort on the 
home front have a hollow ring among 
the troops; precious few of them ever 
fired men to smite the enemy. Far more 


struck warrior steel. In Joshua’s 
it was probably the trumpet call which 
breached the walls of Jericho. Though 
familiar, there can be no greater chal- 
lenge to a man-at-arms than that. For 
deep down in his heart, probably no 
man really wants to die for his country. 
He may be ready to do so, or have an 
if-necessary willingness to die, but the 
will to live is an instinct and far strong- 
er than belief in immortality. 

I knew I could not live forever, and 
sometimes I was cold with fear. But I 
went because my country was at war 
and it needed young men of my age. It 
mattered little then — and still less now 
— what I said, or thought, or felt. But 
I believed then that my country had a 
just cause. 2 

I still believe it had. Our citizens 
were killed and our ships were sunk 
ruthlessly and deliberately. Whatever 
advance the world had made in observ- 
ing treaties and in conducting so-called 
“civilized” warfare was lost. Even be- 
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Wagon-Lits car No. 2,419D in Compiegne Forest, June 22, 1940. The drama is the 
same; the setting is the same. Only the actors are different, their roles reversed. 


stirring than slogans’and actually more 
expressive of what war means, was the 
challenge of a gunnery sergeant of Ma- 
rines at Bouresches in June, 1918, 
“Come on, you . 
do you want to live forever?” 

This was scarcely an original chal- 
lenge. It was uttered years before in 
the Army of the Potomac, and the Army 
of Northern Virginia under Robert E. 
Lee must have heard it, though not 
from its commanding officer. Down the 
centuries the challenge or its equiva- 
lent has been shouted whenever steel 





In Spite of Disillusioning Years, This World War Veteran 
Thinks the Efforts of the Nation and Himself Were Justified 


fore the World War the United States 
had encountered German truculence — 
at Samoa, at Manila and in the Carib- 
bean. It was plain to most.of us what 
German victory meant. The post-war 
years were disillusioning; I believe that 
they would have been worse for us 
under the thumb of Imperial Germany. 

In a sense, then, I got into the last 
war because I ho to do my micro- 
scopic part in making it just that: The 
Last War. War is a dirty business. It 


-plumbs the depths of degradation, yet 


ands the best that one can tie It 
calls for the cllit haniieg ¢ tian 
being can make; no one can offer more 
than his life. In the last war what I did 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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of China is still “Kang Chan Pi 

Sheng” (Fight on to Victory! ). 
That is the most important fact 
about the Far East today. 


It is just as important to the 
United States as to the Chinese. 
China’s resistance is the greatest 
stumbling-block in the path of Japa- 
nese expansion. Four and a half 
years of warfare in China have im- 
poverished Japan. Japanese soldiers 
are bogged down all over the vast 
territory of China. This may not pre- 
vent new Japanese aggression. But 
it will make it more difficult. China 
is therefore a vital part of the anti- 
aggression front. 

When the war betwéen China and 
Japan began in the summer of 1937 
it did not seem that China had a 
chance. Chinese armies were poorly 
armed and equipped. There was 
practically no navy or air force. The 
country had few industries which 
could be used to make arms. Those 
that did exist were on the coast, 
within easy reach of the Japanese. 

Japan, on the contrary, was the 
strongest nation in the Far East. It 
had large, well-equipped armies and 
a modern air force. The Japanese 
navy was the third largest in the 
world, Japan had more and better 
factories a China. 

But for all that, the Japanese, after 
four and a half years of fighting, are 
still far from conquering China. 

What is the secret of China’s suc- 
cessful resistance? It lies in the fact 
that China is fast becoming a united 
nation for the first time in its his- 
tory. And it is as true in Asia as in 


Ta rallying cry of the people 


















Fe Pid 
Sentry on guard at Chungking, wartime 
Capital, the nerve center of China’s 
commerce, culture and communication. 


the United States that “in union 
there is strength.” 

China did not achieve unity over- 
night. In fact it has not achieved it 
yet. But it started moving in that 
direction after the first Japanese at- 
tack in 1931. In 1935 the process be- 
gan to speed up. Since the outbreak 
of war in 1987 it has advanced still 
further. 


Before 1931 this great sprawling 
land of China was far from united. 
There was a National Government 
which professed to represent the 
whole country. Actually each section 
lived its own life, separated from the 
rest by distance and lack of trans- 
portation. The National Government 
controlled only the region close to 
the capital. War lords in distant 
provinces raised their own armies, 
collected their own taxes, made their 
own laws. 


Chiang Wins Over His Enemies 


‘When Chiang Kai-shek became 
head of the National Government he 
set to work to make it national in 
fact as well as in name. 

One of his biggest jobs was to cre- 
ate a unified Chinese army. When 
he started, there were three kinds of 


-soldiers in China. There was Chi- 


ang’s own national army. Then there 
were the provincial or regional 
armies scattered through the outly- 
ing provinces. These todk orders 
only from their own generals. Chi- 
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at War 


The Struggle for Chinese 
Unity Is an Important Part of 
the War With Japan. 


ang had little or no control over 
them. Finally, there were the Com- 
munist armies. They also followed 
only their own leaders. They not 
only refused to take orders from the 
National Government. For ten years 
they fought a bitter civil war 
against it. 

For years Chiang fought the war 
lords and the Communists. He beat 
them many times in battle. But his 
first real victory was won in the fall 
of 1936. At that time Chiang made 
a deal with the leaders of the armies 
in Kwangsi province. Other deals 
followed. By the summer of 1937 all 
the more important regional armies 
were attached to the National Gov- 
ernment. Some of the smaller ones 
still remained independent. But even 
they drew closer to Chiang. 

This left only the Communist 
armies still independent. And in 
August and September of 1937 they, 
too, agreed to work with their for- 
mer enemy, Chiang, for the defense 
of China. 

Some of the more conservative 
Chinese leaders refused to have any- 
thing to do with the Communists. 
Their attitude was much like that of 
the British and French appeasers in 
Europe. They preferred to make 
peace, even on Japanese terms, 
rather than see the Communists 
prosper. 

Wang Ching-wei was one of this 
group. He had been deputy leader 
of the Kuomintang (Chiang’s 
party). But he broke with Chiang 
last year and set up a government 
of his own which made peace with 
Japan. This government, however, 
has few Chinese supporters or sol- 
diers behind it. It functions only in 
places where the Japanese army is 
able to back it up. 

Chiang has had trouble with the 
Communists, too. In the spring of 
this year there was actual fighting 
behind the Chinese lines between 
Communists and National Govern- 
ment troops. It looked for a time as 
if the old civil war might start up 
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ers have now arrived at a new agree- 
ment. But there are still possibilities of 
trouble in the situation. 

But in spite of these discords, the 
Chinese armies have been united. And 
it is this united army which for four 
years has fought the Japanese to a 
standstill. 


What Japan Has Won 


The fighting did not begin well for 
China. The Japanese started off by 
sweeping everything before them. In 
the first sixteen months of the war, they 
conquered almost all the large Chinese 
cities. They overran the railroad lines 
and the good roads. 

But then they slowed down. Since 
October, 1938, they have taken very 
little territory that they did not hold 
before that date. 

It was the geography of China which 
enabled the Chinese to stop Japan. The 
Japanese swarmed over the coastal 
plains. But they could not get through 
the great semicircle of mountains which 
surrounds the plains. 

Here there are no roads or railways. 
The trucks, tanks and artillery of the 
Japanese are useless. Jananese soldiers 
must advance on foot, rifle and bayonet 
in hand. In the plains, the Chinese sol- 
diers, armed only with rifles and gren- 
ades, cannot stand against the armored 
might of Japan. In the mountains Chi- 
nese and Japanese meet on equal terms. 

The Japanese can advance no further. 
But neither can the Chinese. They have 
three times as many soldiers as Japan. 
But they do not have the weapons and 
seen to start an offensive. The re- 
sult, today, is pretty much a standoff. 

“The Chinese,” says Fortune maga- 
zine, “have yielded up to the Japanese 
all the flatlands and lowlands and almost 
all river and modern communications. 
They have taken up their stand in the 
mountains. A topographical map of 
China will sharply atein the nature 
of the war. The map will show — in 
patches extending inland from the coast 
—the valleys of the Hwang Ho (Yellow 


River), Yangtze-kiang and Pearl River. 


again. Chiang and the Communist lead- 
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Industry has been moved into the in- 
terior. At Chungking spinning wheels 
help China’s “vest pocket” industry. 


These are the flatlands of Japanese oc- 
cupation. The solid backbone of moun- 
tains and plateaus in the west is 
as Kai-shek’s Free China.” 

And in Free China Chiang is work- 
ing to build up the economic and 
litical unity which must support Chi- 
nese military unity. 

China must have economic unity and 
strength if its armies are to be kept 
fighting. Practically all of China’s indus- 
tries used to be located along the coast 
or rivers. These have been destroyed 
or taken over by the Japanese. Japan’s 
naval blockade has shut off British and 
American war a ag except for those 
that come in by the Burma Road. The 
Russians have had to stop supplying 
China. They need all their arms for 
their own struggle with Germany. 


“Work Together” Industries 


To meet the desperate need for arms 
and equipment China has created the 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives. “Gung- 
ho” (Work Together) is the slogan of 
these “Guerrilla Industries” as they are 
called. The cooperatives are small fac- 
tories which have been set up all over 
Free China. In March, 1941, there were 
1,664 of these cooperative workshops 
with 21,199 members. 

In village compounds, mountain dug- 
outs, and cet weamhia, small groups 
of refugee workers are turning out guns 
and ammunition for the soldiers. Blan- 
kets and uniforms are being woven on 
looms hidden in deep canyons. In 
ruined villages along the river banks, 
carpenters are hammering together 
boats to carry these goods to market. 

The shops are small and the tools 
often crude. The workers are ready to 
skip away like guerrilla soldiers at the 
first sign of a nagen But they are 
well organized by the government. And 
they are turning out many valuable 
goods. One order for 10,000 padded 
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overcoats and 10,000 suits of under- 
wear was filled in fifteen days. 
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PSA FO a rg ital. But the red 
triangle with the symbol of “Gung-ho” 
ted on caves and shacks all over 
ina is a sign that Chinese workers are 
as united and as tough to beat as Chi- 
nese soldiers. 

The political unity of Free China is 
built around the Generalissimo himself. 
Rage Kai-shek,” -_ Fortune, “en- 
j t singular advantage enjoyed 

so few of the greatest pon 
of history—he is the state.” 

Chiang is “the state” because he is 
civil and military head of the Kuomin- 
tang (Nationalist) party. And the Kuo- 
mintang runs China. 

The Kuomintang includes most Chi- 
nese leaders. It does not include all of 
them. The Communists are the second 
largest political group in China. But 
the Kuomintang will not allow them to 
have any voice in the government. 
Many other small groups, mostly liberal 
or radical, are also left out in cold. 
The Kuomintang nc’ only refuses to 
allow these minorities any say in the 
eigen 2 It frequently represses 

ir civil liberties and other rights. 

The Kuomintang and the State 


Kuomintang leaders believe that 
their country must be run in this dicta- 
torial way if it is to on war effi- 
ciently. They point out that they were 
moving toward — democracy 
when the war . They will resume 
por interrupted march when the war 
ends. 

But many influential Chinese believe 
that this dictatorial control by the Kuo- 
pee is the greatest obstacle to real 
political unity in China today. 

Madam Sun Yat-sen, widow of the 
great national hero of China, wrote in 
Asia magazine: 

“Lack of democracy in war-time 
China is the chief cause of the military 
clashes that occur between Chinese 
units, to the benefit of the enemy. Lack 
of democracy is perhaps the greatest 
single threat to the common anti-Japa- 
nese front, and offers the greatest op- 
portunities to those who wish to break 
it. Since the Kuomintang is the ruling 
party and holds the monopoly of politi- 
cal power in Chungking, the extension 
of fxtoterort government has been its 
responsibility. The Kuomintang rank 
and file has undoubtedly been in favor 
of reforms in the direction of increasing 
democracy. Opposition has come mainly 
from a reactionary minority within the 
leadership. . . . For the sake of the 
war, for the sake of the united front 
that makes our resistance possible, our 
coun: and our friends abroad 
rt the demand for in- 
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creased democracy in our country.” 

















more “Dollar down, three years 

to pay” advertisements around 
to lure customers. Defense needs 
have clipped the wings ofthe in- 
stallment selling» plan. Restrictions 
on imstallment selling, now being en- 
forced by the Federal Reserve 
Board, will affect almost every 
family. 

These rules do not: apply to ordi- 
nary charge accounts at stores, for 
food, clothing, and similar articles. 
But they do cover such 
installment - buying _ pur- 
chases as automobiles, 
pleasure boats, airplanes, 
motorcycles, refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, air con- 
ditioning units, radios 
and phonographs, musi- 
cal instruments, jewelry, 
new furniture, kitchen 
stoves and furnaces. The 
average family generally 
buys these articles on 
credit. 

In the past a person 
usually paid only 10 per 
cent down on an automo- 
bile, and had_ several 
years to complete his pay- 
ments. The rules enforced ~ 
by the Federal Reserve 
Board. raise the cash 
down payment on a car tom 
to 33.1/8 per cent and re- ~ "EAH SAIS 
quire full payment in 18 
months. The down pay- 
ment is. less on refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, 
radios and heating equipment. But 
no credit on any of these articles 
can be extended for more than 18 
months. ; 


Fs: now on there will be no 


The Reason Why 


These restrictions on installment 
selling are needed for three main 
reasons: . 

(1) They cut down the buying 
of non-defense articles which use up 
materials needed for defense _pro- 
duction, For instance, it is foolish 
to let customers use “easy payment” 
plans to buy articles requiring 


aluminum, steel, copper, and other 
vital defense metals. Of course, ‘the 
government already has acted to see 
that defense industries get first call 
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New Rules for Restricting Installment Selling Will Cut Down 
Non-Defense Spending and Help Prevent Future Inflation 


on metal supplies needed to make 
airplanes, tanks, , and ships. 
Pi avelo seabsmies have been 
cut off from these supplies. (See 
Schol., October 20, page 9, “Little 
Business — What Now?”) Thus, if 
only enough metal is left to make 
2,000,000 automobiles, 500,000 re- 
frigerators, and 300,000 washing ma- 


HOW MUCH WAS BOUGHT ON 
THE INSTALLMENT PLAN IN 1940? 


BOUGHT ON INSTALMENT [PAID IN. CASH 
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chines a year, only this number will 
be sold, whether installment selling 
is restricted or not. But these restric- 
tions on credit will be of some help 
in reducing the use of vital metals 
by non-defense industries. (This first 
reason for restricting installment 
selling is not, however, as important 
as the next two that we will discuss. ) 


Here is That Word Again 
(2) The restrictions will help pre- 


vent inflation. Defense spending 
and employment have given more 


‘people more money to spend on 


non-defense goods. But, as we have 
noted, the production of non-de- 
fense articles has been cut to make 
way for defense articles. So the de- 





mand for non-defense articles is 
greater than the supply. Continued 
spending when the supply of goods 
is limited sends prices up. It can lead 
to a runaway inflation. 

“Women ought to be wise about 
inflation signs now,” writes Lee G. 
Miller, Scripps-Howard Staff Writer. 
“When relations with Japan wors- 
ened, imports of silk were shut off 
and the government ordered that 
silk could be used only for defense 
purposes, there was a rush to buy 
up silk stockings. Prices soared. That 
was inflation in a limited field.” 

The government already has taken 
steps to head off inflation. The 
higher income taxes, and increased 
excise taxes on automobiles, radios, 
refrigerators, and other household 
goods, will take away some of the 
extra money that people might use 
to start a runaway inflation. (See 
Schol., September 29, page 9, ““All 
Out’ Taxes for “All Out’ Defense.”) 
In addition, the Treasury is pushing 
the sale of defense savings bonds to 
drain off some of the extra money 
people have on hand. And officials 
want Congress to increase the pay- 
roll taxes levied under the Social Se- 
curity Act. (See Schol., October 27- 
November 1, page 9, “For Bigger 
and Better Social Security.” ) 


But several months ago Marriner 
S. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, was pointing out a 
loophole in the government cam- 
paign to cut non-defense spending. 
He spoke with authority because this 
Board has the job of controlling the 
money and credit (power to borrow 
money) in the nation. He said that 
higher taxes on incomes, increased 
excise taxes, sales of defense bonds, 
and other ways of heading off a dan- 
gerous spending spree, would fail 
unless installment selling was re- 
stricted. 


“It is clear,” he wrote, “that if an 
individual who pays $500 in taxes, 
and buys $100 of savings bonds is 
able at the same time to obtain $600 
worth of credit . . . through an in- 
stallment selling plan, his spending 
power has not been cut at all 
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So the installment sell- 


ing restrictions now in 
force keep the consumer 
from obtaining too much 
credit. They help keep 
consumer demand for 
goods from outrunning 
the supply. And as the 
supply of goods gets 
smaller, these restrictions 
will be tightened. In short, 
the demand for refrigera- 
tors can be cut by forcing 
people to advance more 
cash before they buy a re- 
frigerator. If they don’t 
have the cash on hand 
they will have to wait un- 
til the near-war emer- 
gency is over before they 
buy this article. And this 
leads to the final reason 
for restricting installment 
selling. 


An Eye to the Future 


(3) These restrictions 
will help prevent a severe 
business depression when 
the war ends. Right now, 
defense industries are 
booming and a lot of peo- 
ple have plenty of money. 
But what will happen 
when the defense industries must stop 
making guns, tanks, airplanes and 
ships? Will the demand for peace- 
time goods be great enough to keep 
our factories busy and all our workers 
employed? Or will we have another de- 
pression like the one that followed the 
boom of 1926-29? 

Experts say we'll have another de- 
pression unless we plan now to prevent 
it. One way to do this is to restrict 
installment buying. If we cut down 
people’s ability to buy automobiles, re- 
frigerators, washing machines, and 
other household equipment now, they 
will want them all the more once the 
emergency is over. 

Our story does not end here. Long 
before the defense emergency made in- 
stallment selling restrictions necessary, 
many students of the subject felt that 
stricter regulation was needed. Th 
base their arguments on the widespread 
use of installment selling, and on cer- 
tain bad practices that have grown up. 


An Aid to All? 


Consider these facts. Since the de- 
pression years of 1932-1933, ‘nstall- 
ment selling has grown rapidly. From 
1933 to 1941, installment selling credit 
rose from about $4,000,800,000 to 
around $9,800,000,000. Installment 
selling has brought about greater sales 
of goods by industry. And increased 
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HOW LONG DO BUYERS TAKE TO 
PAY OFF INSTALLMENT PURCHASES? 
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sales have enabled industry (such as 
automobile and radio) to cut prices and 
make it possible for more people to 
have these articles. 

In addition, supporters of installment 
selling say it makes it possible for the 
buyer to have the use of some article 
immediately, without waiting until he 
has saved enough money to pay for it 
completely. 


A Burden to Many? 


But critics argue that the “dollar 
down, easy cena bait of the in- 
stallment selling plan trap many 
people into buying more things than 
they could pay for. 

Critics conclude that most install- 
ment sellers are honest, and their credit 
terms generally are reasonable. But it is 
true that thousands of people are 
cheated by a minority of dishonest in- 
stallment sellers. Installment contracts 
are a tangle of legal phrases, usually in 
fine print, which the customer could 
not understand even if he took the 
time to read them. 

For instance, there is the case of a 
man (just one among many) who 
bought furniture on the installment 


beg After paying many months, he 


ell behind in his payments. The com- 
pany took the furniture. Then, to his 
amazement, he discovered that’ the 
company could make him pay off the 
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balance due, even though he no longer 


had the furniture. 

Sometimes a customer may accept 
merchandise “on trial” with the «i 
lege of returning it at any time. Th 
he puts his ngme on a piece of paper 
which is said to be a receipt for the 
merchandise. But he finds out later that 
this “receipt” was really a contract, and 
it gives dealer the right to take 
part of his income (attach his wages) 
each, month to meet the installment. 


Not So Easy Payments 


Too many installment sellers make 
it difficult for customers to see how 
much they must pay, in addition to the 
cash price, for the privilege of buying 
an article on the ins ent plan. 
There is always a “carrying charge” of 
some sort added to the purchase price 
when an article is bought on credit. 

Here is a simple example. A man 
buys a $27 suit on the i ent plan. 
He pays $7 down, and the rest in four 
more payments of $5 each. The cash 
price of this suit would have been $25. 
This means he paid $2 as interest. 

Since the man paid the money back 
in four equal monthly installments, he 
really was borrowing $20 for one 
month, $15 for two months, $10 for 
three months, and $5 for four months. 
This means that he owed the dealer an 
average of $12.50 for four months. He 
paid $2, which is an interest rate of 
16 per cent for four months, or 48 per 
cent a year. 


Stop, Look, and Read Carefully 


In the Public Affairs Pamphlet, In- 
stallment Selling — Pros and Cons, Wil- 
liam Trufant Foster gives some “safety 
first” rules for installment buyers. “If 
you buy on installments,” he writes, 
“beware of: 

“The seller who tries to rush you 
when you are trying to find out the 
essential facts. The seller who refuses 
to give you a copy of the contract. The 
seller who asks you to sign a contract 
before all the blanks are filled in... . 
The seller who demands the right to 
attach, or garnishee, your wages. . . . 
The seller who requires you to sign a 
‘receipt’ for a ‘free trial’ which turns 
out to be a binding contract. . . .” 

To sum up: Installment selling 
should be limited to restrict non-de- 
fense industries that take materials 
needed for defense; to prevent inflation 
by keeping the demand for goods from 
outrunning the supply; to help prevent 
a business depression when near- 
war emergency is over. Finally, these 
restrictions will help prevent some of. 
the abuses of installment selling which 
may give honest sellers a bad name. It 

however, that more needs to 


appears, 
- be done to educate installment buyers. 











OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


which the wise and the hon- 

est can repair. The event is in 
the hand of God.” So said Wash- 
ington to the delegates assembled in 
the little town of Philadelphia in 
May 1787 to draw up a new Consti- 
tution for the American states. The 
delegates heeded that admonition. 

Why were they gathered there, 
these fifty-five men, in the heat of 
the Pennsylvania summer? Techni- 
cally, they were there to amend the 
Articles of Confederation. In reality 
their task was far more serious. It 
was to solve the old problem of or- 
ganizing an empire—of bringing 
order and unity out of the disorder 
and disunity that existed in the 
American states. It was to devise 
some method whereby the thirteen 
states, acting as if they were inde- 
pendent, could be brought together 
in a single nation without sacrificing 
the advantages of state indepen- 
dence. “They were now,” said James 
Madison, the Father of the Constitu- 
tion, “to decide the fate of republi- 
can government.” 

What was the situation that con- 
fronted them? The American states 
had won their independence from 
the mother country, but they were 
threatened now with dangers as 
grave as those that had existed be- 
fore Lexington and Concord. They 
had shown to the world that when 
it came to fighting for liberty they 
could act as a single people. But 
could they act as a single people 
when it came to the business of gov- 
ernment? Was this new nation, 
which had so bravely vindicated its 
right to nationhood, to be wrecked 
at the very outset of its history? - 

So, indeed, it seemed to many ob- 
servers. Each of the thirteen states 
acted as if it were completely inde- 


a L’ us raise a standard to 


pendent of the other twelve. The’ 


United States was unable to main- 
tain an efficient and.effective govern- 
ment. It was unable to conclude 
treaties with other nations, to protect 





its far-flung frontiers against Indians 
or foreign enemies, to raise taxes, to 
regulate commerce, to do many of 
the things that a nation must do if 
it is to survive. There had been one 
attempt to remedy this situation — 
the Articles of Confederation. These 
were drawn up with wisdom, but the 
trouble was that the states would not 
observe them, and nowhere did there 
exist power or authority to force the 
states to observe them. 

How could some method be dis- 
covered to force or persuade the 
states to observe articles of Union — 
some-method which would not so 
seriously interfere with the liberties 
of individual men or the proper role 
of the states as to be worse than the 
disease? How, in short, could some 





The Great 
Convention 











plan be devised to preserve both 
order and liberty? 

The framers of the Constitution 
were not without examples and ex- 
perience to guide them in their de- 
cisions, and, as one of the ablest of 


the members said, “Experience must 


be our only guide. Reason may mis- 
lead us.” They had their experience 
under the British Empire — an Em- 
pire which had permitted a great 
deal of local self-government. They 
had the experience of the Articles of 
Confederation. They had the experi- 
ence of their own state governments. 
They drew upon all of these, and to 
these added something of their own. 

The result of their debates through 
the long months of that summer of 
1787 was the Constitution of the 
United States—the oldest national 
Constitution in the world. The result 
was the creation of a federal system 
—the oldest federal system in the 
world. The result was the creation 
of the United States — the oldest Re- 
public in the world. The result was 
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the solution of the ancient problem 
of reconciling liberty and order, for 
under that Constitution order was 
achieved and liberty safeguarded. 

How were these great results 
achieved? They were achieved first 
by a wise and skillful division of 
powers between governments, grant- 
ing to the national government those 
powers obviously general in nature, 
and leaving to the state governments 
those powers clearly local in nature. 
Thus the national government was 
giver. power to make war and peace; 
the state governments left in control 
of such matters as education. But 
what assurance was there that the 
two governments would stay within 
their own proper spheres? There was 
the provision that the Constitution 
was the law of the land, and that it 
was to be enforced, directly upon 
every citizen, by the courts — state 
as well as national. Thus any effort 
on the part of either state or national 
government to exercise powers not 
granted to them would be null and 
void, because noi law. Thus any in- 
dividual, in either government, who 
failed to observe the Constitution and 
the laws, would be dealt with by 
the courts. 

This was the great achievement of 
the Framers of the Constitution — to 
distinguish between general and lo- 
cal powers in a federal system, and 
to provide means of enforcing the 
Constitution and the laws without 
recourse to arms but merely through 
the courts. The problems that con- 
fronted the delegates had been 
solved, and solved right. When the 
Constitution was to be signed, Wash- 
ington rose from his arm-chair, in- 
scribed with a gilded half-sun, and 
Benjamin Franklin “observed: 


“I have often and often in the course 
of this session, and the vicissitudes of 
my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked 
at that . . . without being able to tell 
whether it was rising or setting; but now 
at length I have the happiness to know 
that it is a rising and not a setting sun.” 
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States,” declares Monsignor Li- 

gutti, “can be solved by a proper 
use of the soil.” By using this rule of 
action he helped lift Granger, Iowa, out 
of poverty and idleness. Today, Mon- 
signor Ligutti, who is executive secre- 
tary of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, is busy lecturing on his 
Granger project and the importance of 
a home on the land. 


T HE relief problem of the United 


When Monsignor Ligutti became 
pastor of the Roman Catholic Church 
of the Assumption in Granger, Iowa, in 
1926, he found conditions that called 
loudly for correction. Most of the 300 
citizens of Granger worked winters in 
the soft-coal mines nearby. During the 
summer, when the mines did not oper 
ate, the people struggled along on re- 
lief. Many of the homes in Granger 
were weather-beaten shacks, with no 
bathrooms. 

Monsignor Ligutti decided that some- 
thing had to be done to care for these 

ple during the summer. Why not 
et them use these idle months workin 
on farms of their own? But how coul 
these people get the necessary land? 
Where was the money coming from? 
In 1935, Congress supplied answers to 
these questions. It passed the Federal 
Subsistence Homesteads Act, and Mon- 
signor Ligutti ovtained D eMeccsanasst 
loans totaling $200,000 for the Granger 
Homesteads Project. 

Fifty Granger families were provided 


Photos on this page by The Register News Bureau 


A general view of the Granger Homesteads Project, showing the homes, drives.and 
landscaping. There are 50 houses, with bathrooms, hot air furnaces, water heaters. 


Soil Defeats Poverty 


Democracy at Werk Solving Its Problems in American Communities 
SSS RNA a 


No. 19 — Granger Homesteads, Granger, Iowa 


with well-built cottages on 
four-acre plots of land. No 
religious or social discrim- 
inations were made in se- 
lecting the families for the 
Homestead. Rabbi Eugene 
Mannheimer and the Rev- 
erend Stoddard Lane 
(Congregatfonalist) of 
Des Moines, Iowa, aided 
Monsignor  Ligutti in 
starting the project. 


“All for One” 


The families were aided in organiz- 
ing co-operatives, which they now own 
and control themselves, and through 
which they buy the goods they want. 
A co-operative (the Granger Store, for 
instance) is controlled by its members, 
each of whom has only one vote. It 
distributes its surplus income to each 
of those members in proportion to the 
extent to which that member has made 
use of its services. 

Granger’s first co-operatives repaired 


MSGR. LIGUTTI 


roads and bought a trac- 
tor, seeds and farm ani- 
mals. The homesteaders 
now own 65 cows and 
over 350 pigs. They 
started out with one cow 
and two pigs. The co-op- 
erative tomato cann 
produces thousands of 
cans for sale to people 
outside the Homestead. 
At Granger’s fourth an- 
nual fair, the miner-farm- 
ers exhibited 59 varieties of food, from 
raspberries to peanuts. 


Add It Up 


Has this proper use of the soil solved 
Granger’s relief problem? No one has 
been on relief since 1935—a saving 
of over $23,000 in relief costs. The 
homesteaders are paying the govern- 
ment $14.75 a month on their 30-year 
loans. Already, $50,000 of the $200,000 
adyanced by the Federal government 
has been repaid. Granger is the most 
successful “4 the government’s back-to- 
the-land experiments. 

“Could the Granger plan be used 
universally?” asks Edward Skillin, Jr. 
in The Commonweal magazine. “It is 
only honest to state the advantage in- 
herent in the rich black Iowa soil of 
the homestead acres. This makes for 
extremely high crop yields. The less 
yields possible in many other localities, 
however, do not weaken the general 
soundness of this part-time farmin: 
ay age Small crops would be plann 
at , increasing as the soil and skill 
in cultivation are built up. 

“Every locality has its own special 

roblems, but the Granger program is 
asd and flexible enough to a adapted 
for a wide range of community projects. 


Two daughters of Sesto Fiori pick a 
supply of fresh vegetables from the Fiori 
gorden at the Granger Homesteads 
Project. 








The stability of the Granger Home- 
steads is due chiefly to the fact that the 
homesteaders have one foot on the soil 
and the other in industry. Their eggs 
are not all in one basket. . . .” 

Assumption High School of Granger, 
Iowa, is entirely distinct from the 
Homesteads, and receives neither State 
nor Federal aid. But it has an impor- 
tant role in the further development of 
the Granger Homesteads Project. The 
curriculum is arranged so that not only 
the pupil preparing for college receives 
immediate help. The pupil who, be- 
cause of desire or necessity, completes 
his formal schooling with the twelfth 
grade also receives a valuable educa- 
tion. 

“We cannot see why,” officials ex- 
plain, “we should continue to train the 
80 per cent who will finish their studies 
at the end of high school for an insti- 
tution they will never attend.” 


Training for a Home on the Land 

At Assumption, the boys and girls 
who are going to college take up the 
regular classical course. But boys not 
intending to go to college take a prac- 
tical course in shop work and agri- 
culture. They are taught how to make 
necessary repairs both in buildings and 
furniture as well as machinery. And the 
girls who are not going to college are 
taught how to maintain and manage a 
home in a better and more economical 
manner. 

Special attention is given to the 
crafts, such as rug and fine weaving, 
knitting, crocheting, embroidery and 
other needle work. In short, Assump- 
tion High School seeks to prepare 
pu for the care and maintenance of 
a home, and especially of a home on 


the land. 





Pupils at Assumption High School are 
ae how to make “a home on the 
and,” "1 
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Milo Perkins, Businessman and Dreamer, Provides Extra 
Rations for Millions of Americans, and Helps Feed Britain 


Grocer 


to the World 


URING the early days of the 
D New Deal, Secretary of Agri- 


culture Henry A. Wallace got 


a lot of “I want a job” letters from all 


sorts of people. One of these letters 
commanded more attention than the 
rest. 

“From childhood,” the letter went, 
“I have wanted to live in the world so 
that I could lift it, and leave it hap- 
pier because I had worked in it. . . I am 


"determined to work along these lines if 


I have to do it as one of the ‘self-ap- 
pointed prophets’ of the new order. But 
I would rather be appointed by you. . .” 

The writer of this letter was ap- 


pointed — an Assistant Secretary of Ag- ~ 


riculture. So Milo Perkins, who earned 
$20,000 a year as a successful bag 
manufacturer in Houston, Texas, went 
to work for the Government at a sal: 

of $5,600 a year. Some aise ol 
ficials have been criticized as “dream- 
ers” who “never had to meet a payroll.” 
Not Perkins. He met plenty of payrolls. 
And he is a “dreamer” who made a 
lot of his dreams come true. 

As Administrator of the Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration, and official buyer 
of food for Britain, for the Red Cross, 
for home relief and for the free-school- 
lunch program, Perkins’ grocery bill for 
this year should amount to over $750, 
000,000. And a few weeks ago he took 
a new job as executive director of the 
Economic Defense Board, which is in 
charge of America’s farm and factory 
front in the fight to stop Hitler. One of 
its immediate jobs is to feed the nations 
fighting Nazism. And when the war ‘is 
over the E.D.B. will have to figure out 
how to feed most of the world. Vice 
President Wallace, Perkins’ old boss, is 
chairman of the E.D.B., and he knew 
where to find the man for this big job. 

Milo Perkins was born in Milwaukee 
in 1900, and got his start in business 
selling newspapers and magazines. Was 
he an unusual youth? Milo’s grand- 
mother was surprisingly blunt in an- 
swering that question. “I never thought 
there was anything unusual about 
Milo,” she declared. At any rate,’ the 
16-year-old magazine salesman edu- 
cated himself by studying college books 
in hotel rooms as he traveled from town 
to town. At 19 he went to Texas, be- 
came a salesman for a bag company, 
and married 16-year-old Tharon Kidd, 
his sister's best friend. At 26, Milo 
Perkins became a partner in the King- 
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MILO PERKINS 


Perkins Bag Company, and at 35 he 
sold his business to work for the gov- 
ernment. 

Between 1935 and 1939 Perkins won 
the r t of government officials by 
his hard work and good sense. But the 
public knew little about him. Then in 
1939 he was asked to solve the diffi- 
cult problem of farm surpluses. His so- 
lution of this problem won him nation- 
wide recognition. Perkins knew that 
farmers had surplus crops they could 
not sell at a profit, while millions of 
people did not get enough food to eat 
because they had no money to buy 
these surpluses. The destruction of food 
to raise prices angered Perkins. And the 
buying-up of surpluses for free distri- 
bution to the needy was criticized as a 
blow to the grocer’s business. 

Discussing this problem in 1939, a 
writer for the U. S. News wrote: “Mr. 
Perkins may have a new trick or two u 
his sleeve.” He did. It was the Food 
Stamp Plan whereby needy families use 
orange stamps to buy ordinary foods, 
and get 50 cents worth of free blue 
stamps to buy surplus produets. The 
government pays the 50 cents out of 
the funds set aside by Congress to buy 
up surplus crops. The plan has meant 
that more than 4,000,000 people who 
formerly spent 5 cents a meal are now 
spending 7.5 cents a meal. 

Perkins then turned to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s program of giv- 
ing lunches to needy children. The 
expanded program now feeds 5,000,000 
children, and has greatly improved 
school health. But Perkins did not rest 
on these honors. During the early days 
of lease-lend aid he pushed plans to in- 
crease food production for the British. 
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ALL-AMERICAN 
By David Cushman Coyle 


to be 100 per cent on one side in 

every dispute that comes up. If you 
so much as argue with your neighbor 
about the bad quality of wartime beer, 
he is likely to turn you in as a traitor, 
and next thing you know you are be- 
hind the barbed wire being horse- 
whipped by the guards. 

In this country, you can argue poli- 
tics or religion or baseball or war and 
peace till you are blue in the face, and 
still admit that the other fellow is per- 
fectly all right in most ways though he 
is partly crazy. Not many people are 
absolutely right o: absolutely bene 
or absolutely honest or absolute 
crooked, or absolutely anything else. 
Any kind of absolutist argument is dan- 
gerously near to Nazism. We prefer the 


[: Italy or Germany, everyone has 


irit of American sportsmanship, 
owe by Roosevelt and Willkie who 
fought all over the place until the 
whisile blew, and then shook hands. 

Here we all are together, glad to be 
in America, as compared with any other 
place on earth, and hoping to make 
America more nearly ‘the kind of place 
we want it-to be. 

Not even a majority of us in this 
country are classified as of British an- 
cestry. Over here we are all immigrants 
together. Even the American Indians 
came over from Siberia, ten or twenty 
thousand years ago. There is no race 
or creed or culture that has a monopoly 
of Americanism—except the human race, 
the creed of friendship and good will, 
and the culture of free speech and free 
opportunity. 

In America there is nothing astonish- 
ing in the fact that our great defense 
program is in charge of “Bill” Knudsen 
and Sidney Hillman, both of them born 
in Europe, both of them natives of con- 





A. MARCH OF EVENTS 


Complete each statement by filling 
in the blanks. 
1. In the dispute over the “captive” 
coal mines, Lewis insists on 


_ The Bendix difficulty was settled by 
the President when he 





. The House revision of the Neutral- 
ity Act provided for 





. The Premier of the Union of South 
Africa is 
. The headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization is in the 
city of 
. The U. S. destroyer, Reuben James, 
while in convoy near Iceland was 








. The new seat of the foreign em- 
bassies in Russia is —_.__..._.- 


. Rostov and Kharkov are important 
in the defense of ———______ 


B. INSTALLMENT BUYING 


Circle the letter T if the statement 
is true, F if the statement is false. 

1. T F_ The bar on installment buy- 
ing will stop charge ac- 
counts. 

The down ents on au- 
tomobiles Pte raised 
10% to 334%. 

All installment purchases 
must be completed during 
12 months. 

Many consumers goods use 
essential metals which are 
needed for defense. 

There is no relation be- 





What Do You Know About the News? 


(Key to Correct Answers in Teacher Edition) 


tween installment buying 
and inflation. 

It is hoped that restriction 
of consumers goods now 
will cause buying when the 
war is over. 

Between 1933 and 1941, in- 
stallment buying more than 
doubled. 

Defenders ot installment 

a say that it — 
igher prices to or in- 

creased costs. 


Cc. CHINA 

Circle the T if the statement is true, 
F if it is false. 

1. T F Japan is a strong industrial 
nation. ; 
Japan first attacked China 
in 1937 


in ) 
Chiang Kai-shek is the head 
of the National Government 
in 3 

Wang Ching-wei is one of 
Chiang’s assistants. 

The Communists are »2w 
fighting the Nationalist 
armies. 

The Japanese hold all the 
Chinese ports and coastal 
plains. 


The Japanese have a larger 
army than 


6. T F 


eh 
8. TF 


. TF 
ew 


Fe 


is 
the Chinese. 

The Chinese Industrial Co- 

operatives are large fac- 

tories. 

The Kuomintang is the rul- 

ing party in China. 

= — of China howl 

ieve in democracy, but 

practioe of it has been 
gely postponed until the 


war is over. 


ae as 








quered countries. They have special 
reason to appreciate what it really 
means to be an American. 

Take the story of Salom Rizk, the 
Syrian who has taught Americanism to 
thousands, from Boys Town, Nebraska, 
to the New York Rotary Club. Salom 
Rizk was an orphan, living on what 
he could pick up in a poor village in 
Syria, when he discovered that his 

parents had been naturalized 
Americans. He woke up to find 
himself a citizen of a great Na- 
tion, though he was ragged 
and half starved, and could 
speak no word of English. For 
four years he doggedly strug- 
gled to reach his strange new 
country and finally succeeded. 
He can talk American now, 
and his opinion of America is 
important because he knows all 
about how it feels not to be an 
American. This is what he 
says: 

“When | — —_ to under- 
stand America I had new aston- 
ishments. My first astonishment 
had been at outside facts — hi 
buildings, well-dressed 
rich farms, magnificent schools. 
My bigger astonishments were at 
the inside truths about America. 

“One of these astonishments 
one with the presidential elec- 

ion. Roosevelt was running 
against President Hoover. It seemed un- 
believable to me that the head of this vast 
country had to appeal to me and to the 
grocer next door in order to stay in the 
White House. A. the campaign got hotter I 
was always imagining’ that President 
Hoover would call out the army to crush 
those who were hurling accusations at him. 
One of my neighbors would say hard things 
against ‘the President right before the cor- 
ner cop. I was astonished he wasn’t arrested 
for criticizing the head of the government. 
Gradually I realized that in America 
can’t arrest anybody for being dissati 
with the government, because our govern- 
ment belongs to the people. 

“On election day, I met the personnel 
director of the college at the polling place. 
I thought he would challenge my right to 
vote. But he gave me only a . It 
seemed na that I, Salom Syrian 
shoe-maker, should be helping choose the 
— of 2 arp area ang 

“I remem urin; t campaign how 
the n per perce 2 by ‘Ding’ Darling 
ridiculed Roosevelt. When Roosevelt won, 
I thought he would purge Ding as Hitler 
would have done, but instead he an--  *-d 
him chairman of a commission to conserve 
wild life! 

“But my greatest astonishmem was that 
Americans — especially young Americans — 
took their blessings so for granted. That 
everybody could write and worship as he 
seemed nothing strange to any- 

y. 


ational Home Li- 














FUN TO BE FREE 





WHAT IS AMERICA? 


NARRATOR: 

What is America? What is the U. S. A.? 

Some people think it’s a piece of map shaped like a 
wisdom tooth and colored like a handful of lollypops. 

Some people think America is a dollar sign with a halo 
over it. 

Some people think the U. S. A. is an ostrich with a 
red white and blue tail feather. 

Some people think America is a smokestack and a oe 
filling station; an adding machine and the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. 

Some people think the U. S. A. is a skyscraper with the 
moon hanging over it like a for-rent sign. 

Some people think America is a feather bed where 
Pa can snooze till the cows.come home. 

Some people think the U. S. A. is the goldarndest collec- 
tion of railroad ties, window panes, manhole covers, 
wheatfields, electric signs, apple pies and steel mills 
ever assembled within the boundaries of one nation. 
Nobody can deny that we are all these things. 

And you can throw in a ‘ 
jazz band and the 
Wizard of Oz and the 
Hanging Gardens ° of 
Babylon—and the in- 
ventory isn’t even be- 
gun. 

You can keep piling up 
figures enough to 
stump Einstein and 
painting enough pic- 

* tures to fill the Grand 
Canyon—and you 
won't have begun to 
add us up or show our 
thousand faces. 

But we're here to tell 
you that this inven- 
tory reaching from 
hell to breakfast is 
nothing. 

We're here to tell you 
that all the smoke 
stacks and railroad 
trains, all the gold 
in all the counting 
houses and all the 
Boulder Dams, elec- 
tric lights, bridges, 


busy in mills and 
jazz nds—all of ‘ ‘alt 
these are nothing. cae a 





for Freedom, Inc. by Walt Disney and re- 
printed by permission. Copyright, 1941, by Walt Disney Productions. 
Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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A Condensation of an American Patriotic Play 


_ by Two of America’s Best-known Playwrights 


By Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur 


They are the window trimming. 

They are the nickel’s worth out front. 

The real show is inside them and behind them. 

We're here to tell you America is an idea; and the 
U.S. A. is a.dream. 

On the first day it dawned on the world it dawned as 
an idea. And with all its industry and gold, all its 
power and mountains of materials—it has remained 
since it came leaping out of its cradle, a dream. 

Since the hour it was born and to the hour it dies—if it 
ever dies—it has been and will remain an idea, the 
simplest and most difficult idea ever hatched by the 
human mind—the idea of Freedom. 

America is an idea that people can live in without hav- 
ing the wits scared out of them, without a gag in their 
mouths or a strait-jacket on their spirits. 

The U. S. A. is the dream that a human being is better 
than a red ant and the soul of man is a bigger flag 
than thé biggest swastika ever tacked up on a Nazi 
platform. 

This idea and this dream 
were born in the blood 
shed at Lexington. 
And ever since that 
blood ran Americans 
have died in defense 
of the idea of freedom. 

No foreign nation has 
ever held our land— 
yet we have fought. 

Ne nation~ has come 
goosestepping to our 
shores—as of tonight— 


and yet we have 
fought. 

We have fought because 
our frontiers have 
been those of the 
spirit. 

Our history is the history 


of men and women 
who have fought for 
the dream of freedom, 
of men and women 
who have believed 
that wherever free- 
dom is_ threatened, 
there they stand in 
danger, of men and 
women who have be- 
lieved that wherever 
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freedom perishes there a part of themselves lies dead. 
This, say our enemies, is democratic twaddle. 
This, say our enemies, is the ay of a warmonger. 


They lie. History proves they lie. 


History proves that our battle front has never been 
the line of conquest but always, since the barefoot 


HAT is America? What is the 

U. S. A.? Here are a few answers 

the past has made. Here are a few of 
our spokesmen. 

(Music change. It has been playing 
very quietly, not to interfere with the 
Announcer. A short interlude, allowing 
music. Any of a number of patriotic 
selections can be used: “Yankee 
Doodle,” “America,” “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,” etc.) 

ANNOUNCER: There was a man in 
Virginia who stood up against the Tor- 
ies of 1775. He was the son of a Scot 
father and a Welsh mother. He tried 
to run a store, but the sky was too full 
of things. The store failed. But this man 


“didn’t fail. He swung his colony toward 


the dream of Freedom. He faced a 
gallery of appeasers who-were afraid 
to fight. His name was Patrick yon * 

(Tableau: Group of Colonial politi- 
cians yelling. Standing facing their cries 
is Patrick Henry. He thunders above the 
noise. ) 

PATRICK HENRY: It is in vain, sir, 
to extenuate the matter. The next gale 
that sweeps from the north will bring 
to your ears the clash of resounding 
arms. Our brethren are already in the 
field. Why stand we here idle? 

POLITICIANS: 

“That's treason, Mr. Henry.” 

“You're dragging us into a war, Sir, 
for which we are unready.” 

“Treason!” 

“We must settle these troubles peace- 
ably.” 

“We cannot afford to risk everything 
by going to war.” 

“Down with him.” 

“Blackguard! Traitor! Rabble Rou- 
ser!” 

“Peace! What we want is peace.” 

(Henry quiets the crowd with a roar 
of “Gentlemen,” and continues with the 
answer. ) 

PATRICK HENRY: Gentlemen may 
cry peace, peace—but there is no peace. 
The war is actually Bio What is it 
that the gentlemen wish? What would 
they have? Is life so dear, or peace so 
sweet, as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery? Forbid it, A mighty 
God! I know not what course others 
may take, but as for me, give me liberty 
or give me death! (He withdraws.) 

(Short interlude with music and 
change of actors’ positions. ) 

ANNOUNCER: They dumped the 
tea into Boston Harbor, booted and 
spurred and spread the alarm through 
every Middlesex village and farm. An 


of Freedom. 


erance. 





About This Play 


HIS is a condensation of a 
T patriotic pageant which was 
produced at New York’s Madison 
Square Garden a few weeks ago 
by Fight for Freedom, Inc. At that 
performance Tallulah Bankhead, 
Burgess Meredith, Melvyn Doug- 
las, and Franchot Tone acted as 
the narrators. The entire play, 
with a foreword by Wendell Will- 
kie and cover by Walt Disney (re- 
produced here), and with detailed 
and helpful production notes, has 
just been published by Dramatists 
Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th 
Street, New York City. It is avail- 
lable for 30 cents a copy. Non- 
professionals may produce Fun to 
Be Free, whether admission is 
charged or not, without payment 
of a production fee. All rights 
other than those of production by 
non-professionals are controlled 
by the authors’ agent, Leland 
Hayward, Inc., 654 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

Fun to Be Free will be given in 
St. Louis, Washington, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and other cities 
throughout the country. 











idea was being born. Lexington entered 
the history books, and a little bridge at 
Concord. Then the politicians got to- 
gether in a Continental Congress, in 
May, 1775. The Congressmen bellowed 
for peace. Not all of them. About half. 
There’s always a timorous minority. But 
the Green Mountain Boys swooped 
down on Ticonderoga. Guns had joined 
the idea and it was too late for peace, 
too late for fear. And into a roomful of 
remarkable gentlemen whose names you 
learned in school, came walking one of 
the most remarkable of our spokesmen. 
Thomas Jefferson! 

(Jefferson stands forth and speaks.) 

JEFFERSON: We have counted the 
cost of this contest, and find nothing so 
dreadful as voluntary slavery. Honor, 
justice, and humanity forbid us tamely 
to surrender Freedom. Our cause is just, 
our union is perfect, our internal re- 
sources are great and, if n ‘ 
foreign assistance is undoubtedly attain- 





soldiers of Stony Point and Valley Forge—the frontiers 


Our history reveals that Americans have fought—and 
fought well—only for the defeat of things that tor- 
merited the soul of man—tyranny, slavery, and intol- 


able. We most solemnly before God and 
the world declare that the arms we have 
been compelled by our enemies to as- 
sume, we will employ for the preserva- 
tion of our liberties, being with one 
mind resolved to die freemen, rather 
than to live slaves! 

(Jefferson withdraws.) 

ANNOUNCER: And he bore in his 
hand a document you learned in school, 
and that some of us seem to have for- 
gotten. It was called a Declaration of 
Independence. John Hancock, Ben 
Franklin , John and Samuel Adams and 
all the ‘other representatives of the 
Thirteen Colonies signed it on our first 
Fourth of July. 

(Tableau of table with the Fathers 
signing the Declaration. Music. And the 
voice of the Announcer continuing over 
the scene. Stage-hands may simply, and 
pes A unobtrusively, carry rary 
table to stage center, and take it off 
after this episode. Chairs as required.) 

ANNOUNCER: With tears and 
sweat and blood ahead of them, with 
hunger and death at their elbows, our 
little group of spokesmen put their 
names to this paper, put their names to 
an idea that was“to create the greatest 
nation on earth. 

(A light is thrown on the Liberty 
Bell overhead. It begins to move and 
its iron tongue clangs out the tiding of 
Liberty born, as the Announcer speaks, 
in the dark. This stage-business may 
have to be omitted for practical reasons. 
At all events, a bell may be rung off- 
stage, or phonograph record of bell ring.” 
ing be substituted. ) 

ANNOUNCER: A bell rang. This 
bell has a crack in it now, and doesn’t 
ring so pee fe It hangs now in Phila- 
delphia. You learned its name in school. 
It is called the Liberty Bell. But on the 
day that document was signed it rang 
clearly and loudly enough for all the 
world to hear . . . (Bell rings again for 
a moment.) 

(The music changes and a new epi- 
sode is ushered in by the Announcer.) 

ANNOUNCER: Guns had joined the 
idea. Its heroes fell on a dozen battle- 
fields. Without uniforms, without shoes, 
without food, they fought under a 
makeshift flag. Men came from all over 
the world to help them. They came to 
fight on the frontier of Freedom—from 
Poland, Kosciusko and Pulaski—from 
Prussia, Baron Von Steuben and De 
Kalb, and from France the statel 
Lafayette—hero of two worlds . . . All 
the corners of the earth sent emis- 
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saries to the birth of the idea. There 
were Scots and Swedes, the Dutch and 
Irish; the English, the Germans; Span- 
iards and Welshmen-there were men 
and women from every nook of the 
world being torn again in a fight for a 
new idea. There were Jews in the Amer- 
ican Revolution—thousands. of them. 
They went without food, stood by shoe- 
less, and with guns in their hands—and 
fought for the new idea of Freedom 
and Liberty for all. And those who were 
too old to fight gave their money and 
their goods. Here is one of them—the 
Jewish warmonger of 1776—Colonial 
soldier, the Paul Revere of the Jews. 

(Jewish religious music is playing, 
All Jews in their praying shawls— and 
present is Rabbi, leading them in their 
chanting. Into the scene comes Haym 
Solomon. Stage-hands furnish chairs for 
congregation. Shawls may be used, but 
they are not absolutely necessary.) 

SOLOMON: Gentlemen! Ladies! 

RABBI: We are holding services—this 
is the Sabbath. Quiet, please. 

SOLOMON: Forgive me, Rabbi, but 
this Sabbath we can do more than pray 
to God—we can fight for Him. (He 
turns to the congregation and addresses 
them.) Your sons are in the battle, but 
they are without food and without guns. 
They need more than your prayers— 
they need your money and your goods. 
Jews—the world knows how you love 
God —do you also love Liberty? Your 
shillings and your dollars, citizens, for 
the army of Washington —who will 

ive? 
: CONGREGATION: Here! Take all! 
Come with us to our home—our money 
is there! Take all! Take all! 

(All withdraw, and chairs carried off- 
stage. Music changes.) 

ANNOUNCER: And when it was 
over and the idea was born and totter- 
ing about on its first legs, one of our 
immortal spokesmen stood before the 
Congress of 1793 and gave us immortal 
advice. This was the man from Valley 
Forge and Yorktown—the first Father 
of our idea—George Washington. 

(Tableau of Washington addressing 
Congress. Members need not actually 
be Pie" Washington may address the 
real audience. ) 

WASHINGTON: The United States 
ought not to indulge the persuasion that 
contrary to the order of human events 
they will forever keep at a distance 
from those painful appeals to arms with 
which the history of every nation 
abounds. If we desire to avoid insult, 
we must be able to repel it; if we desire 











to secure peace, it must be known we - 


are at all times ready for war. 


(Music changes, as Washington with- 


draws.) 

ANNOUNCER: There were sheriffs 
ont who carried the idea-west- 
ward. It was a torch that flickered, an 





infant that occasionally took a nap—but 
it never went out. But we had one 
m apr oi whose words rose above all 
the others. A man from Illinois who 
never wore a lace collar or a fancy shirt, 
who worked with his hands and lay on 
his stomach in the attic of a log cabin, 
reading books when his hands were too 
tired to hold them. He was the Ameri- 
can born from the people, risen from 
them and dedicated to their salvation. 
. . . Our spokesman from the Illinois 
prairies was Abraham Lincoln. . . . He 





HECHT AND MacARTHUR 


IKE a number of other writers 
[ for the stage and screen, Ben 
Hecht and Charles MacArthur 
often do their best work when 
they work as collaborators. This 
has proved so true in their case 
that the team of Hecht and Mac- 
Arthur has become a by-line 
which runs trippingly off the 
tongue. Their first success, The 
Front Page, produced some years 
ago, set a new pattern (often 
copied since) for newspaper 
plays. Their latest was their play, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, of a few 
seasons back, starring Mr. Mac- 
Arthur's famous wife, Helen 
Hayes. In between have come 
many movies for which they have 
an especial flair. Mr. Hecht’s lat- 
est book, 1001 Afternoons in New 
York—made up of his columns 
which have been appearing in the 
newspaper PM, has just been pub- 
lished by the Viking Press. 











said many things . . . Listen to them 
again... 

(Music changes. Lincoln stands talk- 
ing.) 
INCOLN : I have often inquired of 
myself what great principle or idea it 
was that kept this Union so long to- 
gether. It was not the mere matter of 
separation of the Colonies from the 
Motherland, but the sentiment in the 
Declaration of Independence which 
gave liberty not alone to the people of 
this country, but hope to all fa world, 
for all future time. It is this sentiment 
I have chosen to live by and, if it be 
the pleasure of Almighty God, to die 
by! 

£ To denote lapse of time between 
the day of Lincoln and the present, 
music for a minute or so might be intro- 
duced —“Over There!” or “Tipperary.” ) 

ANNOUNCER: On the same plat- 
form where Lincoln stood there stands 
today another of our spokesmen. He 
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isn’t in the history books yet. But he 
knows what America is. He knows what 
the U. S. A. is. He knows that all the 
eye can see and all the tradesmen can 
put on his scales—is a handful of noth- 
ing. He knows that the real America 
is an idea—the true U. S. A. is a dream. 
And he is its spokesman today. His 
name is Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

(Tableau of Roosevelt, who is seated . 
at a table. He turns to the audience and 
speaks direct to them, reading from ms. 
notes, as into a radio microphone.) 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: The 
American people have faced other grave 
crises in their history—with American 
courage, with American resolution. 
They will do no less today. They know 
the actualities of the attack upon us. 
They know the necessities of a bold de- 
fense against these attacks. They know 
that the times call for clear heads and 
fearless hearts. And with that inner 
strength that comes to a free people 
conscious of their duty, conscious of the 
righteousness of what they do, they will 
—with divine help and guidance—stand 
their ground against this latest assault 
upon their democracy, their sovereignty 
and their freedom. (He closes, lays 
down his nutes and sits back.) 

ANNOUNCER: Tomorrow is com- 
ing. Not an easy tomorrow. Not a to- 
morrow of waltzes and jack-o-lanterns. 
But a tomorrow with a steel measure for 
the soul of man. And we'll be there! We 
who in the past have flung our spears at 
all tyrants, we who proclaim the rights 
of the poor and the lowly. This is one 
voice speaking. But there are millions 
of voices behind these words. The 
voices of our great dead and our un- 
vanquished living are behind these 
words. The hour of death is striking 
over Europe. A steel clock is striking 
the death of liberties hard won. Of 
freedoms bravely wrested from the 
years of darkness. This clock will never 
finish striking. The soul of man will 
never slip back into its old ways of cun- 
ning and brutality. Fair words will not 
vanish from the speech of the world. 
Tomorrow will not sit cowering in Nazi 
fetters. For well be there. Our sweat, 
our toil, our riches—our hearts, our bod- 
ies and our valor—they will all be there. 
They are marching there tonight. They 
are on their way now. No dictator will 
ever take tomorrow from us! No men 
of flesh or steel—no tanks or bombers— 
no hate-spitting robots of war will ever 
take from us the tomorrow that our 
Liberty-loving forefathers planted in 
this world! 

(All the actors in the play stand at 
formation. Music, “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” or “America.” ) 

Copyright, 1941, by Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur. This condensation is 


reprinted here by permission of Dramatists 
Play Service, Inc. 
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Thomas Hardy and A. E. Housman 


ways resembled each other 

were leaders among the earlier 
poets of the present century in Eng- 
land. Before the poetic renaissance of 
1912, Thomas Hardy and A. E. (Al- 
fred Edward) Housman were writ- 
ing modern poetry in England, just 
as Sandburg, Frost, and Robinson 
were writing it here. Writing poetry 
is sometimes said to be a youthful 
pastime, but Hardy was nearly 60 
and already a famous novelist when 
he first published poetry. Housman 
published one slim volume, A Shrop- 
shire Lad, when he was 37, and then, 
at 68, the equally slim Last Poems. 
He was a professor of Latin at Cam- 
bridge, famous as a scholar among 
people who hardly knew he was a 
poet. 

Perhaps Housman was always as 
much teacher as port. When he was 
a boy, he taught nis younger brothers 
and sisters astronomy by inventing 
games in which they revolved as sun, 
moon, and planets in their respective 
orbits. He craftily increased their 
knowledge~of trees and of English 
cathedrals by letting each of them 
choose, after careful study, one 
which should belong to him. His 
education methods were certainly 
modern for the 1870's. 


Despite his early devotion to his 
family, and there is much evidence 
that it was unusually strong, he was 
always aloof and formal with them 
after he had failed in his final exams 
at Oxford. Stories about him indi- 
cate a personality strangely at war 
with itself. He kept in a notebook a 
stock of malicious and clever phrases 
waiting for their proper victims, and 
apparently no one ever enjoyed the 
malicious thrust more than he did. 
“Why, A. E. has a heart!” one of his 
relatives exclaimed when she read A 
Shropshire Lad. Yet he was a man 
who spent many hours composing 
amusing nonsense to relieve the tedi- 
um of an invalid brother. 

His disposition is evident in his 


Te unusual men who in some 


poetry, which is both bitter and ten- 
der, witty and melancholy. His songs 
have the apparent simplicity and art- 
lessness of very careful art. Their 
compact ‘perfection, their repetition 
of certain romantic words, their 
slightly bitter, wryly humorous pes- 
simism give them a degree of in- 
dividuality unusual in even the great. 
Since you would like many of them, 
we refer you to the very good selec- 
tion in Untermeyer’s Modern British 
Poetry if Housman’s own volumes 
are not in your library. The two we 
have selected are representative of 
his ironical humor. 


When | Was One-and-Twenty ! 


When I was one-and-twenty 

I heard a wise man say, 

“Give crowns and pounds and guineas 
But not your heart away; 

Give pearls away and rubies 

But keep your fancy free.” 

But I was one-and-twenty, 

No use to talk to me. 


When I was one-and-twenty 
I heard him say again, 
“The heart out of the bosom 
Was never given in vain; 
"Tis paid with sighs a-plenty 
And sold for endless rue.” 
And I am two-and-twenty, 
And oh, ’tis true, ’tis true. 

’ 


Yonder See the Morning Blink ? 


Yonder see the morning blink: 

The sun is up, and up must I, 

To wash and dress and eat and drink 
And look at things and talk and think 
And work, and God knows why. 


Oh often have | washed and dressed 
And what's to show for all my pain? 
Let me lie abed and rest: 

Ten thousand times I’ve done my best 

And all’s to do again. 

Equally pessimistic, though he 
himself denied the charge, more 
modern in simplicity and natural- 
ness of language, and much more 
varied in theme and manner, are the 
poems of Thomas Hardy. His per- 


sonality is as oe as Hous- 
man’s, but less contradictory. He 
spoke of his famous novels as 
“wretched stuff’ and found the writ- 
ing of poetry more congenial. After 
he was eighty years old, he pub- 
lished three volumes of poetry. All 
of his work is as close to the Wessex 
soil as Housman’s is to the luckless 


lads of Shropshire. 


His irony is lighter than Hous- 
man’s, his feeling as intense but more 
quietly expressed. Many a simple 
lyric packs a life drama into twelve 
quiet lines. Like Robinson’s and 
Frost's, his poetry holds often the 
surprise of understatement. Perhaps 
no poem is more characteristic of 
him than Neutral Tones,?- with its 
gray absence of color, its deep but 
quiet feeling. 


We stood by a pond that winter day, 

And the sun was white, as though 
chidden of God, 

And a few leaves lay on the starving 


sod; 
That had fallen from an ash, and were 
gray. 


Your eyes on me were as eyes that rove 

Over tedious riddles solved years ago; 

And some words played between us to 
and fro 

On which lost the more by our love. 


The smile on your mouth was the dead- 
est thing 

Alive enough to have strength to die; 

And a grin of bitterness swept! thereby 

Like an ominous bird a-wing . . . 


Since then, keen lessons that love de- 
ceives, 

And wrings with wrong, have shaped 
to me 

Your face, and the God-curst sun, and 
a tree, 

And a pond edged with grayish leaves. 


1 From A Shropshire Lad, by A. E. Housman, 
reprinted by permission of Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., publishers. 

2From Last Poems, by A. E. Housman, re- 
printed by permission of Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., publishers. 

* From Collected Poems, by Thomas Hardy, re- 
printed by permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


“Comics” Are Serious Business 
Some Thoughts on How ta Make Reading More Interesting 


has been an outburst of “funny” 

books which is astounding. By now 
teachers and parents are thoroughly 
aware of them and their character. At 
first, many thought of them as collec- 
tions of the newspaper “strips.” There 
had been such eobections for some 
years in the “dime” stores. But -this 
newer crop is sui generis. Sterling 
North’s characterization of them a year 
ago is still true. “The bulk of these 
lurid publications depend for their ap- 
peal upon mayhem, murder, torture 
and abduction—often with a child as 
the victim. Superman heroics, voluptu- 
ous females in scanty attire, oe 
machine guns, hooded ‘justice’ an 
cheap political propaganda were to be 
found on almost every page.” 

While this is true of the bulk of these 
“funny books,” a few are relatively 
harmless. That is. they are no worse 
than the “comics” which appear in the 
daily parr: The latter, which parents 
and teachers see in the newspaper each 
day, probably following some of the 
characters as regularly as do their chil- 
dren, have set our mental pictures of 
the contents of the “comic books.” 
Many assume that they may be inter- 
esting (as is Gasoline Alley), amusing 
(as is Blondie), or harmless. Some of 
them have become a part of our 
language, and, possibly, of our folk- 
literature. 

On the whole, the “comic books” are 
crude, absurd, over-stimulating, and 
take time which could well be spent 
on something better Why do children 
read them? We do not know all the 
factors, but we can see some reasons 
for the rise of this huge industry, which 
sells, it is estimated, an average of 16,- 
000,000 copies a month. First, we know 
that these books fill a void in the lives 
of children. Here are adventure, color, 
bravery, courage, “cops and robbers,” 
cowboys and Indians. heroes and hero- 
inés, and the triumph of good over evil. 
On the child level, they give the mental 
and emotional equivalent of movies, 
movie magazines, and the “true” ad- 
ventures, confessions, and horrors. 

“Comic books” were easy to become 
used to, since they followed naturally 
from the strips which the children and 
their parents had read. Over a period 


Lr the last three or four years there 


of years, the strips had gone from the | 


“pow” in every strip stage to the con- 
tinued adventure serial. From these to 
the “comic books” was a short step. 
And with the competition of the books, 
the strips dropped a little lower. News- 
papers standard of features has 


changed definitely in recent years. And 
with this, the tolerance of adults has 
kept step. So children have found that 
their reading of trash has been con- 
doned. Whether this was true of the 
age of the “dime novel,” the present- 
day reader may be the judge. 

On the negative side, what have par- 
ents given children to read? With what 
dramatic stories have adults tried to tell 
of the aspirations and achievements of 
man? Where is the contemporary 
equivalent of the heroic tales of our 
statesmen,. generals, pioneers, and ex- 
ge! That they are not purchased 
or children in any great amount, is, 
too, well known. Children will not find 
these books for themselves. 

Teachers have made their contribu- 
tion to the situation, which may be a 
prime factor. Some of thé school litera- 
ture is interesting and dramatic, but 
most of it is uninteresting and too diffi- 
cult for the average reader. Vocabu- 
laries are carefully checked in order to 
be within the grade range of a class, 
but this ignores the fact that people 
read for pleasure at a lower vocabulary 
level than their maximum ability. Eng- 
lish teachers have given more atten- 
tion to child interest in the matter of 
choosing reading material for students, 
but even here much is to be desired. 
On the whole, students do not find 
pleasure in the reading which they do 
in school. They are given material on 
problems which are real to adults 
rather than children, which are inter- 
esting to teachers rather than students, 
and which are too difficult for them to 
enjoy. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


(November 17 Issue) 


For Social Studies 

Today’s Trends in the Light of 
the Past: The Red Cross Roll Call. 

Behind the Headlines: After De- 
fense, What? (Shifting from War 
| to Peace Economy.) By Ryllis and 
Omar Goslin. 

Pan-Americana: the 
Hemisphere Magazine. 


For English Classes 

“Ezra’s Thanksgiving Out West,” 
a remimiscent essay by the late Eu- 
gene Field. 

“I’m Thankfal I’m an Ameri- 
can,” an interview with Efrem Zim- 
balist. 

Poetry Album: Rudyard Kipling. 

Round Table: Poems for Ted 
Malone broadcast, Nov. 21. 
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What is the answer to the “funny 
books”? It is certainly not suppression. 
At least two things can be done. One 
is to supply a balanced diet in picture 
form which will give the child what he 
finds in the “comics” without its harm- 
ful effects. Picture stories are easy to 
read. And much of the material of 
American life lends itself to graphic 
representation. The real life story of 
Teddy Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, or 
Benito Juarez can be made as thrilling 
as any imaginary adventure. The new 
sponsored by Parents’ 
Magazine, True Comics, has attempted 
to meet this need. Whether it has fully 
succeeded may be argued. But if it 
does not succumb to the pressure of 
competitive sensationalism, it may be 
helpful for interesting children who are 
already mildly studious. 

Much more needs to be done, especi- 
ally for the “non-academic” student. 
A significant step in this direction is the 
“Today’s Trend in the Light of the 
Past” page in Scholastic. Colorful pic- 
tures, dramatic situations, brief and 
simple captions, all aid in arousing in- 
terest in the history of significant Amer- 
ican problems and help to illustrate 
complex ideas. 

A second answer to the “funny 
books” is the development of a wide 
range of interesting books for children 
at a low price. There are many in the 
$1.50-$2.50 price range, but these are 
beyond the financial ability of children 
and most parents. A very few are avail- 
able in inexpensive editions in the 
“dime” stores and chain drug stores 
where they compete with “big” books 
based on comic strip characters and 
erotic literature. 


Let us not stop here. Teachers 
should recognize the importance of se- 
lecting materials of instruction which 
will give young people pleasure. Some 
of the “classics” might be written in 
simpler form, more of the “popular” 
non-fiction might find its way into the 
classroom, and the great dependence 
upon “textbooks” might be modified. It 
is far better to have students enjoy the 
reading of history and American litera- 
ture than to “cover” texts written for 
the grade in which students are en- 
rolled. Only recently have high school 
teachers deigned to use volumes writ- 
ten in simpler vocabulary rather than 
depending so much on “collateral read- 
ing” on a more advanced vocabulary 
level. Several organizations have tried 
to present non-fiction in a more read- 
able form, such as Professor Bryson’s 
Readability Laboratory and its People’s 
Library, the experiments with Basic 
English, and others. The use of these 
books in the school will not lower the 
effectiveness of the school program. 


JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
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2-T Scholastic 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


Rededicate Our Land to Liberty 

(P. 3) 

This photographic layout illustrates 
the proclamation of the President “to 
show gratitude for the past, to rededi- 
cate the nation to the fundamentals of 
human liberty, and to defend our fu- 
ture.” Have the students discuss the 
relation of the pictures to this text. Then 
have them suggest other pictures which 
would be desirable to illustrate the 
America which we wish to maintain. 
Place the page in the center of the 
bulletin board and add their pictures 
around ity The class might use “It’s 
Fun to Be Free,” page 17-19, for ideas. 


March of Events (Pp. 4-6) 


“General Winter” has not threatened 
to slow down the tempo of American 
affairs. Brief discussion of these signifi- 
cant events may lead into past discus- 
sions on the pages of Scholastic, and 
serve as introductions to others to come 
Topics for Discussion: 

1. How far have we travelled since 
the first Neutrality Act was passed? 


2. What dangers did Roosevelt show | 


us in his Navy Day speech? 

3. Why should the action of the 
President in the Bendix dispute con- 
vince labor of his sincere interest in 
their welfare? 

4. What are the main issues in the 
dispute over the “captive” mines? 

5. Why does the German drive in 
the Crimea threaten action in the Mid- 
dle East? 

6. What does the International La- 
bor Organization do? 

Today’s Trends in the Light of 

the Past (P. 7) 

News clippings showing the relation 
of Napoleon's invasion and the present 
one might be posted on the bulletin 
board. Pictures of Moscow today, some 
of the “scorched earth,” some of the 
accounts of food and supplies captured 
in the Battle of Russia, all might be 
organized under the heading, “Can 
Hitler do what Napoleon couldn't?” 
Let some of your military-minded boys 
discuss the question. What place names 
in the peed of the Swedish and Na- 
poleonic invasions do they recognize 
as appearing in the news of 1941? 


What Is America? (Pp. 17-19, 
English, and Combined Edi- 
tions) 

Here is a dramatic story of America. 
All will enjoy it; history students should 
enjoy looking up the original sources of 
the material included here. 

Have your students write a statement 
tor an editorial or a radio skit on 


“America is an idea; and the USA is a 
dream.” Have English,students find ref- 
erences from the writings of different 
periods which show the ideas and the 
dreams. 
1917: Was It Worth It? (P. 8) 
Here is one veteran’s answer to the 
question “Was it Worth It?” The class 
might study the Americaii participation 
in 1917 and in 194] onal add their 
views. Such views should be based on 
more than general knowledge. Let the 
class report on Coyle’s America, Dorsha 
Hayes’ American Primer (New York: 
Alliance Book Corp.), Boutwell’s Amer- 
ica Prepares for Tomorrow, and Childs 
and Stone’s Toward a Dynamic America 
(Headline Book). 


High School Youth (P. 32) 


Use this article for general reading 
or an aid to self-expression by your 
class. Do these “types” represent the 
school? Are these topics characteristic 
of high school students as they know 
them? What other questions are in the 
minds of this group? What can we do 
about them? What help can we get 
from school or pene 4 

The teacher may use this discussion 
as an aid in guidance. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Installment Buying (Pp. 11, 12) 


Economics, Modern Problems, American 
History se 

The relation of the consumer to the 
program of defense is brought out in 
this article. Have the class supplement 
this study by finding out what the Con- 
sumers’ Defense Council in your state 
and community is doing. 

Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. What forms of “consumer credit” 
are covered by the new restrictions on 
installment buying? What forms are 
not covered? 

2. What are the main reasons for 
restricting “time” borrowing? 

3. What are some of the essential 
materials which will be conserved if 
we use fewer consumers goods? 

4, What is the relation between in- 
stallment buying and inflation? 

5. How will restriction of buying 
now help in post-war reconstruction? 

6. How has installment buyin 
grown in the last decade? Is that g 
or bad? Why? 

Questions for Further Investigation: 

1. Make an exhibit of advertising 
“before” and “after” the restriction on 
installment buying. Is there any differ- 
ence in the appeal to potential custom- 
ers? 

2. Make a study of the costs of in- 
stallment buying to the consumer. With 
the help of your mathematics teacher 
(or by using the formula in Credit 
Problems of Families, Office of Educa- 


tion Bulletin, 20c) figure the interest 

rate for the time purchase of certain 

articles by comparing the cash and 
credit prices. 

8. By questionnaire to the parents 
of your class, see if the proposed regu- 
lation of installment buying is likely to 
work a hardship. 

Suggested Readings on Installment 
Selling 

Public Affairs Pamphlet, Installment Selling 
—Pros and Cons, New York, 10 cents. 

Foster, W. T. and Chew, F. V., Emergency 
Curbs on Time Sales Now? A debate. 
Rotarian, September, 1941. 

Pollak Foundation Pamphlet, How Easy 
Are Easy Payments? A Tract for Teach- 
ers, by LeBaron R. Foster, Newton, 
Massachusetts, 1940, 10 cents. 

Burd, Henry A., editor. Consumer Credit. 
Seattle, Washington, University of Wash- 
ington. Proceedings of a conference, 
November, 1940. 


Inside China (Pp. 9, 10) 
Modern History 


It your class has not planned to study 
China and Pacific problems, let this ar- 


ticle serve as an introduction to such 


a unit. Materials for this study are 
rather scattered, but enough can be ob- 
tained to have a good classroom library. 
Have your students bring in copies of 
Asia magazine and the September, 
1941, Fortune. The publications of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations (129 East 
52nd St., New York City} should be in 
your community and high school li- 
brary. This organization also publishes 
the Far Eastern Survey. The Foreign 
Policy Association has published three 
Headline Books on China: Clash in the 
Pacific, War in .China, and Shadow 
Over Asia. The Chinese News Service, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, pub- 
lishes Contemporary China, a digest of 
news and interpretation. A very good 
section in Stull and Hatch, The World 
Today, is devoted to the history of geog- 
raphy of China and Japan. 

The July, 1941, issue of Asia is de- 
voted to China and the events of the 
last few years. 

The class should begin its study by 
reference to this article and those listed 
under appropriate headings in the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
Start the discussion on this article. Some 
of the leading questions would be: 

1. How long has the Chinese war 
gone on? How much of China is in 
Japanese hands? 

2. How has Chiang earned the title 
of the Maker of China? How has he 
added to the work of Dr. Sun? 

8. How has Free China been able 
to survive? 

4. What has the Kuomintang con- 
tributed to China’s freedom? 

On the basis of this reading and the 





sources found in the Readers’ Guide 
and those listed in the first po 
(above), plan further study and re- 
search. Some of the possible topics for 
study might be: 

1, The land and the people of China 

2. The “New Life” movement. 

3. Japan’s demands on China (1895 
to date; especially 21 Demands). 

4. The Kuomintang. 

5. The Communists in China. 

6. The resources of China and their 
utilization. 

7. The Soong family. 


Our American Heritage: The 


Great Convention (P. 13) 


American History 

For a “news account” of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, write for the book- 
let prepared by Irving Dilliard of the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch. The Post Dis- 
patch will send you copies for your 
class if they are still in print. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 
1. For what purpose was the Con- 


vention assembled? What other purpose 


did they set for themselves? 

2. What was the United States for 
which they were to plan? 

3. What were the difficulties they 
faced? 

4. What did they achieve? 

5. How is the Constitution which 
they drew up unique? 


Questions for Further Investigation: 

1. What are the main sources of in- 
formation about the Constitutional 
Convention? Report on these to the 
class. 

2. Using the sources found in the 
question above, prepare a news story 
or dramatization of one day of the Con- 
vention. 


Democracy at Work: Granger 
Homesteads (P. 14) 


Modern Problems, American History 
Many workers and city dwellers feel 
they could be good farmers. These 
workers were not like that; but they 
got a better living from the land. 
Question of Fact and Interpretation: 
1. What, briefly, are the Granger 
Homesteads? 
Who’s Who: Milo Perkins 
(P. 15) 
Many hold that one of the best stud- 
ies of problems or periods of history is 
thea the study of biography. This is 


illustrated in the sketch of the activities 
of Milo Perkins. Have the class list the 


activities of the Federal Government - 


which affect the production and con- 
sumption of f Underline those 
which have been associated with Mr. 
Perkins. Can the class draw any general- 
izations from this analysis? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
Fun to Be Free (P. 17) 


For Spoken English Classes 


Here are some apt suggestions, made 
by the original .publishers, for present- 
ing this play: 

‘Fun to Be Free was first acted in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York City, on a 
platform, without costumes or scenery or 
ra: shes the lines were spoken by sev- 
eral speakers whose voices were amplified 
through loud-speakers. There are several 
ways of ee He the nig using the 
simplest sort of radio technique, the speak- 
ers sitting or standing round a table and 
delivering the speeches, with a few sound 
effects added; by acting out each episode, 
each speech being delivered by an actor; 
with costumes and scenery, or without 
either; in fact, the director has his choice 
of any of a number of methods, any one 
of which can be effectively used. 

“However, the authors, who wrote this 
play for the purpose of stirring the Ameri- 
can ag ay to a sense of their national 
destiny by reminding them of the glories 
of their consistent struggle to attain free- 
dom and preserve it, believe that Fun to 
Be Free can and should be widely used 
by our schools, and that the easiest and 
quickest way for large numbers of our 
young people to see it is to act it out in 
class-rooms and school auditoriums, with- 
out scenery or costumes. 

“The Announcer may memorize his 
speeches, or he may simply read the lines 
required, standing preferably to one side 
of the platform in order not to be in the 
way of the action.” 

In order to have as many students 
as possible participate, appoint all stu- 
dents not in the cast as members of a 
Critics Committee. This committee 
should keep careful notes. Each student 
should have several slips of paper, each 
slip bearing the name of one of the 
actors. At the close of each practice, 
slips should be collected, shuffled into 
the proper order, and passed to the 
actors. Ask the class to criticize diction, 
emphasis, posture, and gesture. Keep 
the affair private. Say that no actor is 
to show the criticisms which he re- 
ceives to any other member of the cast. 

The play should be run at a fast 
— with plenty of vigor. A perfect 
performance will keep the mood of ex- 
citement high. Music may be provided 
by a pianist, the school orchestra, or 
suitable recordings on the gramaphone. 


Abe Pickus Calling (P. 21) 


To Integrate English 
and the Social Studies 

Read this aloud to class. To give a 
sense of drama to the reading, assign 
one student to read the parts spoken 
by Pickus, and another student to read 
the rest. Then launch discussion along 
the following lines: Does the class 
think Abe Pickus is “crazy”? Is he 
really well-informed about what is go- 
ing on in the world? What proof is 
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there that he knows his current events? 
Suppose he read only the headlines— 
would he then be as useful a. person 
in dealing with today’s leaders? What 
people whom the class never heard 
about did Abe Pickus telephone? 

If there is more time for discussion, 
ask members of the class whom they 
would like to telephone, and what they 
would like to say. This should start 
a lively open forum discussion. 


Outside Assignment: Write an imag- 
inary telephone conversation with some 
minor diplomat (not Hitler, Roosevelt, 
Mussolini, or Churchill) in which you 
offer your views and advice. The best 
of these conversations should be read 
aloud later to the entire class. 

Further assignments for follow-up: 
Written conversations between the 
student 1nd some member of the U. S. 
Congress. Written conversations be- 
tween the student and some member 
of the state legislature. Written con- 
versations between the student and 
some member of his city government 
about-a local matter which concerns 
him personally. 


To Improve Reading Skills 

Use the numbered columns as sug- 
gested in last week’s Teacher Edition 
on page 3-T. Calculate the class aver- 
ages and list them beside last week’s 
averages on the blackboard. Suggest 
that the class average could be brought 
up more quickly if students would do 
a little speed reading in their leisure 
time—say, ten minutes every other day. 
Speed reading practice may be taken 
in odd moments which students do not 
use for other purposes—on street-cars, 
while they are waiting in the lobbies of 
movies, etc. 

Use the following questions for test- 
ing comprehension: 1. Who invented 
the telephone? 2. What city does Abe 
Pickus live in? 3. Did Pickus ever ac- 
tually hear Hitler’s voice across the 
telephone wires? 4. Can Baron Von 
Neurath speak English? 5. Has Pickus 
lived in America longer than ten years? 
6. Was he always in the oil business? 
7. Where did he live before he came 
to America? 8. Was he ever at the 
front in any war? 9. Is he an impres- 
sive looking man? 10. Does he ever 
write letters to diplomats? 

Any student who caanot answer 
seven out of ten of these questions 
should be advised to slow his reading 


rate. 


Short Story: Goin’ to Town 

(P. 25) 
For All English Classes 

Students will be interested in this 
story, if you tell them what it is about. 
Say it is the story of a child’s greatest 
disappointment. Ask them to search in 
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their memories for a great disappoint- 
ment which they remember from their 
childhood, and to compare the boy’s 
feelings with their own. 

Since it is a subtle story, it might be 
well for the class to give it two readings 
—one at home and the second in the 
next period. Before this second read- 
ing, fone the author’s style along the 


following lines: Does he really make 
you feel what the boy feels, see what 
the boy sees? How does he get his ef- 
fects? Since an author’s only tools are 
his words, consider the sort of words 
used by this author. 

Divide the class into three sections, 


assigning each section to the task of 
looking for unusual words—the first sec- 
tion for nouns, the second for verbs, the 
third for adjectives. Ask students to 
check particularly striking ones, and 
tell them they may consult the diction- 
ary at any time they wish to find a 
meaning. 

Outside assignment: Ask the students 
to copy the five sentences they like best 
from the story, underlining the colorful 
words that make these sentences out- 
standing. 


Poetry Album (P. 20) 
For History of 
Literature Classes 
Bring to class a copy of The Shrop- 


shire Lad; it should be in your school 
or local library. Choose several of the 
lighter lyrics, and read them aloud to 
the class, without giving the name of 
their author. After the reading, start 
discussion with the following question: 
“What sort of man would write poems 
like these?” Other lead questions: 
“Would he be friendly, sociable? Would 
he have a sense of humor? Does he 
sound like a deep thinker?” 

Then read this week's Album aloud, 
inviting the class to join in for a choral 
reading of the poetry. Invite questions 
as the reading proceeds. Stop to discuss 
and amplify the critical comments. At 
the conclusion of the reading, take up 
in detail this thesis: “Any poet who de- 
pends upon a merging of emotion with 
intellectualization wil] have a_ better 
product than the poet who has only one 
of these two.” 

Outside assignment: (Allot a week’s 
time for this): Ask students to visit the 
library and to read at least three of 
Housman’s anc three of Hardy's poems, 
and to write a theme stating which 
poet’s work they like best and why. 


Round Table (P. 23) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 


The thesis of this week’s Round Table 
is the value of workmanship. But, be- 
fore you help the class to pick the 
poems apart and see how they run, 
spend a little time enjoying them. All 
the poems are suitable for choral read- 
ing. Have the class chant them out 
two or three times. Then move into 
discussion of the workmanship. 

“Corner Carnival” is an excellent 
poem to study for rhythm and rhyme 
patterns. It is regular enough to be 
singable, irregular enough to be con- 
stantly interesting and frequently sur- 
prising. Study, too, the refreshing 
rhymes. 

“A Thousand Springs” should be 
studied first for its music, then for its 
imagery. Ask the class to read it througli 
again, silently, checking the pictures 
which seem most pleasing. 


The sige “Evening” should be 
studied for its subtlety and economy. 
Show how the author makes an entire 
scene come to life in just eight lines. 
Point out that the job is done so thor- 
oughly that an artist, with three blocks 
of paint—black, grey, and yellow— 
could paint it from the lines alone. 


Outside assignment: Ask students to 
read the poetry quoted in the Poetry 
Album during this semester, to select 
a poem which is an example of good 
persis 2 and to write three para- 
graphs, explaining why this particular 
poem was chosen. 


Off the Press 


HOW ARE COURSES OF 
STUBY CHANGING? 


Every school has icipated in some 
way < curriculum Es tet the last 
ten years. Many of the results of this work 
by teachers and “experts” are on file in the 
curriculum laboratories over the country, 
and the best of the lot have been included 
in the “Best Courses of Study” of each 
year which have been prepared by Dr. 
Herbert B. Bruner and published annually 
in the Curriculum Journal. Many have 
wondered how the courses of study have 
changed during the seventeen years that 
Dr. Bruner has been collecting and analyz- 
ing them. A five-year study was under- 
taken by Dr. Bruner and a staff of experts 
and was financed by F. H. Compton and 
Company, publishers of Compton's Picture 
Encyclopedia. 

What Our Schools Are Teaching (New 
York: Teachers College, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, 1941, $2.75) presents the work of 
Dr. Bruner and his staff in analyzing 
85,000 courses of study. After a descrip- 
tion of the problem, and the techniques 
and procedures in making the study, Dr. 
Bruner analyzes selected courses of study 
in science, social studies, and industrial 
arts. In each of these three sections, the 
usual content is described and the changes 
noted. A chapter of conclusions and sug- 
gestions completes the study. 

Some of the curriculum trends should be 
indicated here. In regard to organization, 
more “attention is being given to the ef- 
fective organization of content to promote 
better teaching and learning.” “The at- 
tempt to make the living F pupils more 
functional through organization around 
themes, processes, centers of interest, and 
problems . . . represents a . . . trend 
in a desirable direction.” “Pupils are par- 
ticipating more . . . in selecting their cur- 
riculum experiences” and in their organiza- 
tion. “Teaching materials appear in the 
form of study guides, source materials, 
aids to learning, units of instruction, and 
the like.” 

Some of the trends in relation to content 
are: realization of the need for new mate- 
rial, influence of the activity movement, 
new material in the field of social prob- 
lems, increasing em is on adaptation: to 
local conditions and the utilization of com- 
munity resources, consideration of indi- 
vidual differences, relation to consumer in- 
terests, and the relation of subject matter 
of science to scientific thinking. 


Key to News Quiz (P. 16) 

A. THE MARCH OF EVENTS. 1. the 
open shop (union shop). 2. had the army 
take it over. 3. arming of merchant ships. 
4. General Jan Smuts. 5. New York. 6. 
sunk. 7. Kuibyshev. 8. the Donets Basin. 

B. INSTALLMENT BUYING. 1. F. 
2. T. 3. F. 4. T. 5. F. 6. T. 7, T. 8. F. 

C. CHINA. 1. T. 2. T. 3. T. 4, F. 5. 
F. 6. T. 7. F. 8. F. 9. T. 10. T. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 
1-d, 2-1, 3-m, 4-f, 5-i, 6-c, 7-t, 8-p, 9-k, 
10-s, 1l-u, 12-1, 13-w, 14-v, 15-b, 16-j, 
17-q, 18-a, 19-0, 20-g. 
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instrument. Alexander Graham 

Bell, of course, should be given 
some credit for: inventing it, but it 
remained for Abe Pickus of Cleve- 
land to demonstrate its potentialities. 
Thousands, perhaps millions of 
Americans, have had the same 
thought, “Wouldn't I like to give that 
guy Hitler a piece of my mind!” But 
only Abe Pickus acted on it. 

“Operator,” said he, “get me A. 
Hitler, in Berlin. Abe Pickus calling.” 

“Did you say Hitler?” gasped the 
operator. 

“Yes, I said Hitler, operator; what's 
the matter with you? Come on, make 
it snappy!” 

Abe insists he wasn’t: surprised at 
all when the operator told him, “I 
have Mr. Hitler for you, Mr. Pickus.” 
He adds: “But I couldn’t understand 
a word he said. You know, the guy 
can’t talk nothing but German. | said, 
‘Operator, gimme somebody who can 
speak English; what is this, anyway? 

“So I got Von Neurath, who was 
then Foreign Minister. I says to him, 
‘Von Neurath, what are you trying 
to do, start another war?’ The Span- 


Ti: telephone is a wonderful 


ish civil war was going on then. 
“Von Neurath says, “What's that?’ 
“I says, ‘Listen here, Von Neurath, 
if Kedeek France, and Russia will] 
agree to a popular election in Spain, 
will your government consent?” 
“Von Neurath waited a long while, 
then he says, ‘I can’t commit myself. 


“I says, “Well, listen here, Von 


Neurath—better not start another 
war. Remember what we did to you 
in the last one.’ 

“Von Neurath,” says Pickus, “hung 
up. 
It takes money to call Hitler. Abe 
Pickus has money; he didn’t inherit 
it—he made it, made it all in the 
thirty-odd years he has been in 
America. He made it the hard way, 
clerking in grocery stores, peddling 

(290 words to end of this column.) 
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ABE Pickus CALLING 


By William Miller 


paper and twine, selling lumber, run- 
ning a filling station. Finally he 
wound up as president of the Majes- 
tic Oil Company, with 21 half-mil- 
lion-gallon oi] tanks, an income ot 
$25,000 a year, and a neat fortune 
tucked away in mortgages. There 
was really no reason why Abe Pick- 
us should worry about things like 
war and hunger and misery iti dis- 
tant lands. He had, as the saying 
goes, “got his.” He could sit back 
and take it easy. 

But to Abe Pickus it didn’t seem so 
long ago that he was standing on 
Ellis Island, in 1910, an immigrant 
boy of .19, with the memory of White 
Russia pogroms fresh in his mind. 
And it seemed only yesterday that 
he, the rawest of new Americans, 
boarded the Leviathan with 16,000 
other doughboys to go to France, 
was gassed in the Argonne and hos- 
pitalized, and got out in time to catch 
a piece of shrapnel in his arm. 

So, to Abe Pickus, words like 
“racial persecution,” “America,” 
“war,” which were only words to 
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many, were concrete things. Perse- 
cution meant what the Czar did to 
the Jews. America meant freedom 
from that and the opportunity for 
even an immigrant to become a rich 
man. War meant hanging on barbed 
wire in France coughing your lungs 
out. That was why Abe Pickus didn't 
mind spending his money calling up 
Hitler to tell him where to get o 

“It’s a free country, ain't it? I've got 
the money, ain’t IP So what's the dif- 
ference; I call him up.” 

In appearance, Abe Pickus is of 
middle height, not very robust in 
stature. He wears glasses, and has a 
mild, good-humored, undistinguished 
face. His right hand—which lacks a 
finger lost in a sawmill — usuall 
holds a brief-case stuffed full of cor- 
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respondence with various foreign 
offices. He has the rapt look of one 
absorbed in cosmic contemplation. 

Abe began his career as a long- 
distance heckler in 1936—on April 
Fool’s Day. He was reading his 
newspaper that evening, when his 
eyes was caught by a story about 
fighting on the Manchukuo border 
between Japanese and Russian pa- 
trols. The story reminded him of 
something he had read a few weeks 
before. He found the old newspaper 
It quoted the Premier of Japan as 
saying that “so long as I hold office 
there will be no war.” Abe’s literal 
mind could not reconcile the two 
stories. On an impulse, he picked up 
the telephone and placed a call for 
the Japanese Ambassador in Wash 
ington. 

At that time the Japanese Ambas- 
sador was the late Hirosi Saito, a 
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RE hard-drinking, poker- 
playing little man who was ex- 
tremely eager to cultivate American 
goodwill in every way possible. He 
answered Pickus’ call. 

“Hello, Saito, this is Abe Pickus. 
calling from Cleveland.” 

“Who?” said his Excellency. 

“Abe Pickus,” — raising his voice 
—“president of the Majestic Oil 
Company.” 

“Oh, yes!” Oil was a very impor- 
tant item to Mr. Saito. 

“1 see where your Premier says 
there won't be any war while he is in 
office,” said Pickus. 

“He is a very peaceable man,” 
said Saito. 

“But I see there is fighting going 
on in Manchukuo,” said Pickus. 

(818 words to end of page.) 
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“Oh!” said the Ambassador urbanely. 
“That’s too bad!” 

“That's what I thought,” said Pickus. 
“Why don’t you cut it out?” 

“Why —” said Saito, after quite a 
pause — “why — I am sure — you see, it 
is just border trouble. You know; bor- 
der trouble. It will be stopped immedi- 
ately. | assure you, Mr. Pickus, what- 
ever the Premier says, he will do.” 

“All right,” said Pickus dubiously. 
“I'll take your word for it.” He wasn’t 
completely satisfied. It occurred to him 
that if he could put the Ambassador on 
record, publish the Saito-Pickus conver- 
sation, it would be harder for the Japan- 
ese to gainsay his word. So Pickus noti- 
fied a Cleveland newspaper of what he 
had done, and next day it was on page 
one, ‘and next evening Lowell Thomas 
breadcast it. 


* ICKUS was dumbfounded. All he 
had done was use the telephone, and 
here he was being talked about, written 
about, read about, all over the country. 
For the first time he sensed the revo- 
lutionary implications of the telephone: 
almost anybody, anywhere, could call 
up any one who would listen and tell 
him he stank. Of course there were dif- 
ficulties, such as getting a President or 
a Prime Minister to answer; but even 
so, a man of resourcefulness, like 
Pickus, could make himself felt. 

“Get me Chamberlain, operator.” — 
This in the days of Appeasement. 

“Hello. Chamberlain? Oh, you're 
Chamberlain’s secretary. Let me talk 
to the boss. This is Abe Pickus of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. . . . He’s busy? Okay, I'll 
give you a message. Oh, youre busy, 
too. Pretty busy over there, aren’t you 
all? Too busy to talk to Americans, eh? 
When we went to France to help you 
lick the Germans you were mighty glad 
to talk to us. Maybe we won't be so 
anxious to help you next time, if you're 
so busy. . . . Oh, so you will take a 
message. So you're not so busy. Okay, 
fine. Tell your boss Abe Pickus called, 
Take this down: CHAMBERLAIN — 
QUIT FAKING. That's right, f-a-k- 
i-n-g. 

When he called Hitler during the 
Spanish Civil War, Pickus tried also to 
get General Franco but, failing, talked 
instead to the Duke of Alba, whom the 
operator lecated in a hotel over the 
Spanish border at Hendaye, France. 

“What are you killing each other 
for?” he inquired. 

“If you mean why are we fighting,” 
said the Duke, “it is because the Span- 
ish people want the kind of government 
Franco stands for.” 

“If what you say is true, Duke, why 
not stop fighting and hold an election? 
If the Spanish peor! want Franco, 
he'll win, hands down.” 


’m sorry, Mr. Pickus, but I'm a bit 
deaf, and I can’t hear what you're 
saying.” 

“You could hear all right a minute 
ago, Duke. Quit faking.” 

“I am sorry, there is so much noise 
here in the hotel, I cannot hear a word 
you say.” 

The Duke hung up. “But | called 
him back,” says 7B “and told him I 
wanted a definite answer. He promised 
to let me know. He never did, though.” 

Pickus succeeded in reaching Count 
Ciano, Mussolini’s son-in-law and for- 
eign minister. Ciano, fortunately, could 
speak English. He told Pickus an elec- 
tion for Spain was out of the question. 

“What's the matter over there, 
Ciano?” said Pickus. “Your apa-in-law 
used to be a Socialist; now he’s a mur- 
derer. Why don’t you wake up?” Ciano 
also hung up. 

At about this point Pickus ran into 
some trouble with his own Government: 
The Cleveland District Attorney called 
him in. The Government, it seems, has 
a State Department to handle the very 
duties Pickus was undertaking single- 
handed. 

“Why don’t they do something, 
then?” said Pickus. 

“Never mind,” said the D.A. “There’s 
a $5,000 fine and three years in jail for 
private citizens who attempt to negoti- 
ate treaties with foreign powers.” 

That didn’t stop Pickus. “You mean 
between foreign powers and the United 
States?” he said. 

“That's right.” 

“But there's nothing to prevent me 
from negetiating a treaty between 
Japan and China, for instance?” 

“Well, I don’t know of anything.” 

A few weeks later Pickus rang the 
doorbell of the Japanese Embassy in 
Washington. 

“I want to see the Ambassador,” he 
said. 

Kensuke Horinouchi, Saito’s succes- 
sor, granted Pickus an interview as soon 
as he saw Pickus’ card. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “Majestic Oil 
Company.” 

ats right,” said Pickus. “Now 
look here, Horinouchi, why don’t you 
stop fighting in China?” 

As«soon as he recovered his com- 
posure, Horinouchi made a long speech. 
Pickus later jotted down his recollec- 
tion of the interview, which lasted about 
two hours. The following is from his 
notes: 

“Horinouchi went back thirty years, 
telling me in a very convincing manner 
how badly the western nations had 
treated the Japanese. I was a good lis- 
tener for over an hour, and finally I 
said, ‘Mr. Horinouchi, I don’t care about 
the melted snow of yesterday. Let’s get 
down to brass tacks.’” 

Pickus tried to get Horinouchi to ar- 
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bitrate the dispute with China; Hori- 
nouchi polite interest, but 
knew of no trustworthy arbiters. Pickus 
continues: 

“I got a little hot behind my collar 
and the Japanese diplomat was reall 
wiping the sweat from his forehead. 
Several of his secretaries came in and 
listened to the hot conversation. I said 
to him, ‘Let’s call the Chinese Ambas- 
sador and we'll agree to get your lead. 
ers and the Chinese leaders togethe: 
and I am sure we can come to some 
agreement.’ Immediately he changed his 
mind and said, ‘The time is not yet 
opportune. 

" “Mr. Ambassador,’ I said, ‘I don’t 
think you believe in making a settle- 
ment in a peaceful manner, the way 
your government wrote to me under 
date of September 7, 1938 — quote: 
“The pian for settling affairs of this 
nature around a table instead of on the 
battlefield, as advocated in your letter, 
has been adopted by our country.” 
Horinouchi, you believe in ace 
through murder with bayonets!’” 


When the war finally came, it was a 
personal affront to Pickus. He had seen 
it coming and had tried to prevent it. 
He had done all one man could do. - 
One man, apparently, is not enough. 

But Pickus does not despair, “I’m 

ulling for a United States of Bubibe,” 

says, “That's the only way to solve 
this business.” 

Whatever America does, Pickus is 
“100 per cent for the U.S.A.”" 


He hasn't called up anyone lately. He 
is so well-known to Europe’s chancel- 
lories they refuse to talk to him any 
more. He is forced to send cablegrams 
instead. The most recent one to Mus- 
solini: “QUIT BLUFFING.” 


‘Some people think Abe Pickus is 
crazy. If the world is sane, then Abe is 
crazy. He is crazy the way a little child 
is crazy when you try to explain to him 
the rises & of destroying food while 

le are hungry. “Why not give the 

to the hungry people?” child 
will say, being i ant of such things. 
Abe Pickus’ mind works the same way. 
He sees things simply. He cannot see 
the logic of illo actions. 

If the world ever has another peace 
conference, Abe Pickus is my delegate. 
The last conference was composed of 
“sane” people who made a crazy peace. 
Abe Pickus, sane or not, would come 
out of the conference with complete, 
total, worldwide disarmament, or he 
wouldn’t come out. Nor would any- 
body else. 
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memorable theme and artistic 

workmanship go hand in hand. 
But often, in poems we like, one 
quality predominates. The poems on 
this page were chosen chiefly for 
their workmanship. Nancy Price's 
seems to me, however, as delightful 
in its gradually developed theme as 
in its skilful use of unexpected 
rhyme, assonatce, alliteration and» 
all the musical devices. 


I a perfect poem, they say, a 


Corner Carnival 


’ 


From the street 
See the lighted ferris wheels, 

hie of stars 

Under starry sky — 

Hear the rush 

And sudden spirt of shrilling squeals, 
As a loaded coaster-car 

Dives careening by. . . . 


Hear the rotund vendor cry 
“Passerby, come and try!” 

Wiping clean his spattered fingers ° 
On his sweat-patched shirt — 

All along the blazing way, 

Cheap release from everyday, 

Peo fe watch and laugh and linger, 
Milling on the dirt. . . . 


Round and round 

Go the red and orange steeds, 
Rise and sink 

To the wheezy tune; 

Mirrors catch 

Bits of light in dusty planes 
Underneath the canopy 
Underneath the moon... . 


Ask the seal with tired eye... 
(“Passerby, come and try!”) 
Splashing endlessly with grease rings 
And a battered ball. . . 

Ask the gray-faced peanut man, 

Ask the whole tired caravan, 

Smiling with their painted smiles, 
“Is it worth it all?” 


When the sun 

Finds the dusty carnival 

Stri and bare 

Of pase lights and thrills, 
Piles of cans 

in among the trampled weeds, 
As the tattered caravan 

Creeps across the hills . . . 


Edited by Charlotte Vee de Water 
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Ask those who peddle laughter . . . 
The morning after. 


Nancy Price, 16 
College High School, Cedar Falls, lowa 
Margaret Divelbess, Teacher . 


This joyous poem will take your 
heart first with its music; then with 
its pictures. The ideas and expression 
are somewhat imitative, but the 
meter is very skilfully handled. 


A Thousand Springs 


The maple-leaves push up 
And see not the dead 
And mouldering maple-leaves 
4 which they are fed. 

ey drink of the rain-drops 
That blow over-head 
The needles all threaded 
With silvery thread 
All — and streaking 
With silvery thread. 


A tall elm stands shaking 
The wet from her hair. 
(She’s much too defiant!) 
Why should a tree care 
Whether the starlets 

Flicker and stare 

When, deep in he. branches, 
There’s room for a pair, 

A drowsily twittering 
Unabashed pair. 


The moon on his haunches 

Is just out of sight; 

He’s poised and awaiting — 
Now, stretched to full height 
He seizes the lantern 

And strides through the night, 
And aged stars look on 

In instant delight, 

Seeing him, shiver in 
Constant delight. 


This night wears the same robes 
That every night wore; 

And dawn will come singing. 
(I’ve seen it before.) 

Infinitely thrilling, 

It strikes to the core. 

And so it will be for 

A thousand springs more — 
Through the purple and gold 
Of a 


usand springs more. 
Darlene Marcus, 16 


Holland (Mich.) High Schoél 
Lillian C. Van Dyke, Teacher 
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The clear picture makes “Evening” 
attractive and the last sentence cre- 
ates feeling as well as picture. 


Evening 


The Kansas farmhouse draws a black 
square 

On the straight horizon silhouetted im 
the sky. 

Tiny, pe squares of warmth shine 

From the farmhouse shutters. 

The haystacks and the heaps of dried up 

Corn stalks, piled on the quiet, rolling 

Acres, open wide their air-filled grooves 

And admit the foggy darkness. 


Barbara Yager 
Tulsa (Okla.) Central High School 
W. P. Robinson, Teacher 


And here, in the five short lines of 
a cinquain, we find another kind of 
picture: 


Night Raid 


Winter 

Attacked by night. 

Silent parachute troops 

Landed, and the sun found the world 
Conquered. 


Allen Hirschman 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Margaret Burnside, Teacher 


There is a world of comment in 
Wallace Taylor's few lines: 


I'll Not Go Hunting 


I'll not go hunting this fall — 
Whatever rare place I may find that is 
quiet, 
So will I leave it. 
Dead deer look too like dead men. 
Let them walk their own calm ways. 
Wallace Taylor, 18 


Teaneck (N. J.) High School 
William C. Moore, Teacher 
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GCHOLASTIC invites all high 
school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


OT long ago, the largest book- 
shop in Britain and one of the 
best in the world, cabled for 

the titles of four anthologies of poetry 
that would best represent the tastes and 
preferences of the American public in 
this field. This was because the English 
have been for months taking a strong, 
increasing interest in American litera- 
ture, especially such as informs them 
about American life. So I made out my 
own list of four such collections, based 
on my experience with readers, and 
then asked Miss Jennie Flexner, Read- 
ers Advisor of the New York Public 
Library, to do the same; I knew she 
could speak from direct contact with 
an immense and varied number of in- 
telligent readers. 

When the two lists were compared, 
they were the same, though not in the 
same order. For this reason they are 
named here alphabetically, and the four 
may be said to be harnessed abreast. 
They are Louis Untermeyer’s Modern 
American Poetry, Mark Van Doren’s 
Anthology of the Finest English and 
American Poetry, the Modern Library's 
New Anthology of Modern Poetry, and 
The Pocket Book of Verse. If the num- 
ber had been five, Alfred Kremborg’s 
Lyric America would have been added, 
and as I am sending these books over 
I am also putting in the new Viking 
Book of Poetry of the English-Speaking 
World, edited by Richard Aldington 
and representing an individual view 
that is also the view of many moderns. 

I am reporting on this commission of 
goodwill between the English-speaking 
nations, because I: want to make sure 
that you; by which I. mean each one of 
my readers, recognizes the importance 
of actually owning a good book (prefer- 
ably a good big Book) of verse. When 
I was growing up, our home library 
contained a fat brown volume called 
The Library of Poetry and Song; it was 
edited by William Cullen Bryant, and 
I fear man le bought it princi- 
pally to Geis a the marbe-opped 
table in the front parlor. Mine didn’t, 
however; we were a family of natural 
readers, and though I turned to poetry 
only after I had used up everythin 
else in the house, in time I Saitama 
this book, and kept dipping in and 
coming out with a treasure, all through 
my high school years. I can repeat 
stanza after stanza—and often, if I lie 
awake, I do just that—because I learned 
it then without trying to do so. Later 


on, when the first of the little, intimate 


anthologies came out, I bought Jessie 
Rittenhouse’s Little Book of American 
Poets; this too is still in print, and still 
one of the) best-loved by people who 
own it. It introduced to the general 
public of its time writers now famous— 
Millay, Teasdale, and many another. It 
had, I remember, one of the most poig- 
nant short poems of that time, “Grand- 
mother, think not I forget,” by a new- 
comer to print who then signed herself 
Willa Sibert Cathe; she has since 
dropped her middle name and taken 
on a crown of glory as novelist. 

The point of what I have to say on 
the matter is easy to see. If you have 








a anthology in the house, you will 
gt a si oP kind, but practically 
all kinds, of verse that have vitality 
— to last, and among them you 
will tind those that feed your own par- 
ticular spirit. You will use that bel « 
great deal while you are in high school 
and what is more, it won't go out of 
fashion after you graduate. For if a 
poem is good, it stays good indefinitely. 
You add others to it, but.the old ones 
do not die off. Next to making an an- 
thology of your own, typed or writtén 
into a blank-book from your own read- 
ing, the best thing is to get one. Better 


get one anyway. 





Words to the Wise 


Based on Words in This Issue 
by Gretta Baker 


Find the correct meaning for each 
word. Don’t be surprised if you have a 
few definitions left over. We did it on 
purpose! Key in Teacher Edition. (1-9 
are from “Fun to Be Free”; 10-16 are 
from “Poetry Album”; 17-20 are from 
“Abe Pickus Calling.”) 


1. inventory a organized massacres 
b gloom 
2. twaddle o> bed beck 
8. extenuate dd. a itemized list of 
4. ti gs 
m4 A e. a light or humorous 
5. emissaries 4 
6. repel f. full of fear; timid 
7. daunted —-&_—pertai — to = uni- 
8. wrested Menon: eraadetern neds 
9. robots h an Oriental ruler 
10. aloof i. secret agents 
; sie j. agreeable; pleasant 
11. malicious b mecvhanical men 
12. tedium 1. boredom 
10 iiieeetil m. excuse; make less 
: n. angry 
14. wryly o. absorbed; engrossed 
15. pessimism  P- seized by struggle 
16. congenial 4 possibilities 
r. silly talk 
17. potentialities 5 distant 
18. pogroms  ¢ frightened; subdued 
19. rapt = splot 
: v. ir a twisted way 
20. cosmic w. taken out 


“Stars Through the Night” 


Last year Carolyn Kizer, then a senior at 
Louis and Clark High School, S$ ‘ 
Washington, wrote a long poem for her his- 
tory class. That poem, “Stars Through the 
Perilous Night,” was later made the theme 
of ne = — exercises, 

ublished in S poem 
sec eine Review, read in pub ic by 
Dorothy Thom whose eye it had 
caught. You'll find that poem in the cur- 
rent (November) Ladies’ Home Journal, 
p- 124. We're proud to point out that last 


ing. Carolyn Kizer won first Honorable 
ention in the poetry division of the Scho- 
lastic Awards. 


Liberty Pole 


oS 11 was celebrated as Pu- 
laski Day in commemoration of the 
death of the Polish nobleman who gave 
his life ‘in the fight for American inde- 
. pendence. 

Count Casimir Pulaski had a short, 
exciting and colorful life. He was born 
in 1747. As a young man he joined a 
confederation, formed by his father and 
a few other patriots, for the p of 
freeing Poland from foreign influence. 
Having enrolled several thousand volun- 
teers, they made an attack on govern- 
ment forces. During the figlit imir 
lost his father and two brothers, but he 
continued the struggle. He succeeded in 
capturing the Polish King Poniatowski, 
who was placed on the throne through 
the machination of the Russian Empress 
Catherine II. But he was soon forced 
to release his captive. 


Meanwhile secret arrangements were 
concluded by Austria, Germany and 
Russia to divide Poland among them. 
When the partition came in 1772. Pu- 
laski’s property was confiscated and he 
was sentenced to death. The count 
managed to escape to Turkey, and later 
to France. By chance he was brought 
to the attention of Benjamin Franklin, 
who was then in France as emissary of 
the Continental Congress, and Franklin 
induced Pulaski to join the American 


‘ Revolution. 


Arriving in Philadelphia in 1777, the 
Polish hero was soon distinguished for 
bravery and was made commander o! 
cavalry. The next year he joined the 
main army at Valley Forge and was 
authori to form an independent 
corps of lancers and light infantry 
Withlo i Sour intiathg Tee ratied 4 Miglon 
and joined Washington’s army. He was 
sent to the South to assist in the defense 
of Charleston, and there made an at 
tack on the British. 

Leading the cavalry in an assault on 
Savannah, he was mortally wounded 
and died two days later, on October 
11, 1779, at the age of 32. 

George Offin in N. Y. Times 




















By Wallace Stegner 


FTER the night's rain the 
yard was spongy and soft 
under the boys bare feet. 
He stood at the edge of the packed 
dooryard in the flat thrust of sunrise 
looking at the poe washed clean 
and smooth and trackless, feeling the 
cool firm mud under his toes. Ex- 
perimentally he lifted his right foot 
and put it down in a new place, 
pressed, picked it up again to look 
at the neat imprint of straight edge 
and curving instep and the five 
round dots of toes. The air was so 
fresh that he sniffed at it as he would 
have sniffed at the smell of cinna- 
mon. 

Lifting his head backward, he saw 
how the prairie beyond the fireguard 
looked darker than in dry times, 
healthier with green-brown tints, 
smaller and more intimate somehow 
than it did when the heat waves 
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lt had stopped raining and the sun shone 
strong on the prairie — surely nothing 
could keep the boy from seeing the parade 


GOIN’ TO TOWN 


crawled over scorched grass and 
carried the horizons backward into 
dim and unseeable distances. And 
standing in the yard above his one 
clean sharp footprint, feeling his own 
verticality in all that spread of hori- 
zontal land, he sensed how the prai- 
rie shrank on this morning and how 
he himself grew. He was imménse. 
A little jump would crack his head 
on the sky; a few strides would take 
him to any horizon. 

His eyes turned south, into the 
low south sky, cloudless, almost 
colorless in the strong light. Just 
above the brown line of the horizon, 
faint as a watermark on pale blue 
paper, was the wavering tracery of 
the mountains, tenuous and far-off, 
but today accessible for the first 


The boy kicked the mare ahead and 
the Ford began lurching forward. 


time. His mind had played among 
those ghostly summits for uncount- 
able_ lost hours; today, in a few 
strides, they were his. And more: 
under the shadow of those peaks, 
under those Bearpaws that he and 
his mother privately called the 
Mountains of the Moon, was Chi- 
nook; and in Chinook, on this Fourth 
of July, were the band, the lemon- 
ade stands, the crowds, the parade, 
the ball game, the fireworks, that his 
mind had hungered toward in antic- 
ipation for three weeks. 

His shepherd pup lay watching, 
belly down on the damp ground. In 
a gleeful spasm the boy stooped 
down to flap the pup’s ears, then 
bent and spun like an Indian in a 
war dance while the wide-mouthed 
dog raced around him. And when 
his father came to the door in his 
undershirt, yawning, running a hand 
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up the back of his head and through 
his hair, peering out from ed 
eyes to see how the weather looked, 
the boy watched him, and his voice 
was one deep breathing relief from 
yesterday's rainy fear. 

“It's clear as a bell,” he said. 

His father yawned again, clopped 
his jaws, rubbed his eyes, mumbled 
something from a mouth furry with 
sleep. He stood on the doorstep 
scratching himself comfortably, 
looking down -at the boy and the 
dog. 

“Gonna be hot,” he said slyly. 
“Might be too hot to drive.” 

“Aw, Pa!” 

“Gonna be a scorcher. Melt you 
right down to axle grease riding in 
that car.” 

The boy regarded him doubtfully, 
saw the lurking sly droop of his 
mouth. “Aw, we are too going!” 


At his father’s laugh he burst from 
his immobility like a sprinter start- 
ing, raced one complete circle of 
the house with the dog after him. 
When he flew around past his father 
again his voice trailed out behind 
him at the corner of the house. “Gon- 
na feed the hens,” he said. His 
father looked after him, laughed 
suddenly, and went back indoors. 


Through chores and breakfast the 
boy moved with the dream of a 
day’s rapture haunting his eyes, but 
that did not keep him from swift and 
agile helpfulness. He didn’t even 
wait for commands. He scrubbed 
himself twice, slicked down his hair, 
hunted up clean clothes, wiped the 
mud from his shoes with a wet rag 
and put them on. While his mother 
packed the shoebox of lunch he 
stood at her elbows proffering aid. 
He flew to stow things in the topless 
old Ford. He got a cloth and pol- 
ished the brass radiator. Once or 
twice, jumping around to help, he 
looked up to catch his parents watch- 
ing him, or looking at each other 
with the knowing, smiling expres- 
sion in the eyes that said they were 
calling each other’s attention to him. 

“Just like a race horse,” his father 
said once, and the boy felt foolish, 
swaggered, twisted his mouth down 
in a leer, said “Awww!” But in a 
moment he was hustling them again. 
They ought to get going, with fifty 
miles to drive. And long before 
they were ready he was standing 
beside the Ford, licked and immacu- 
late and so excited that his feet 


jumped him up and down without 
his volition or knowledge. 

It was eight o'clock before his 
father came out, lifted off the front 
seat, poked the flat stick down into 
the gas tank, and pulled it out again 
dripping. “Pretty near full,” he said. 
“If were gonna drive up to the 
mountains we better take a can 
along, though. Fill that two-gallon 
one with the spout.” 

The boy ran, dug the can out of 
the shed, filled it from the spigot 
of the sixty-gallon drum that stood 
on a plank support to the north of 
the farmhouse. When he came back, 
his left arm stuck straight out and 
the can knocking against his legs, 
his mother was settling herself into 





About WALLACE STEGNER 


When “Goin’ to Town” was pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly last year, 
this was the paragraph which appeared 
in the Aftlantic’s Contributors’ Column: 

“Wallace Stegner tells us that he 
spent most of his childhood wandering 
around with his family in search of the 
‘millennium.’ He has lived in a tent 
house in the woods of Washington, on 
a desolate farm on the Saskatchewan- 
Montana boundary, on the shores of 
the Missouri River—and more recently 
in Massachusetts, where he writes and 
teaches English to his heart's content.” 

“Goin’ to Town” was one of the 
twenty-nine stories which Edward J. 
O’Brien selected for his last volume, 
The Best Short Stories of 1941. 





the back seat among the parcels and 
water bags. 

“Goodness!” she said. “This is the 
first time I’ve been the first ready 
since I don’t know when. I should 
think you'd have got all this done 
last night.” 

“Plenty time.” The father stood 
looking down at the. boy, grinning. 
“All right, race .horse. You want to 
go to this shindig, you better hop 


in 

The boy was up into the front 
seat like a squirrel. His father walked 
around in front of the car. “Okay,” 
he said. “You look sharp now. When 
she kicks over, switch her onto mag- 


neto and pull the spark down.” 
The boy said cot: He looked 
upon the car, as his father did, with 
respect and a little awe. They didn’t 
use it much, and starting it was a 
ritual like a fire drill. The father 


unscrewed the four-eared brass plug, 
looked down into the tor, 
screwed the cap back on, and bent 
to take hold of the crank. “Watch it 
now,” he said. 

The boy felt the gentle heave of 
the springs, up and down, as his 
father wound the crank. He heard 
the gentle hiss of the engine as the 
choke wire was pulled out, and his 
nostrils filled with the strong, volatile 
odor of gasoline. Over the slope of 
the radiator his father’s brown 
strained face lifted up. “Is she turned 
on all right?” 

“Yup. She’s on battery.” 

“Must of flooded her. Have to let 
her rest a minute.” - 

They waited—and then after a few 
minutes the wavelike heaving of the 
springs again, the rise and fall of 
the blue shirt and bent head over 
the radiator, the sighing swish of 
the choke, a rohi smell of 
gasoline. The motor had not even 
coughed. 

e two voices came simultane- 
ously from the car. “What's the mat- 
ter with it?” 

His brow puckered in an intent 
and serious scowl, the father stood 
blowing mighty breaths. Coming 
around, he pulled at the switch to 
make sure it was clear over, adjusted 
the spark and gas levers. A fine mist 
of sweat made his face shine like 
oiled leather in the sun. 

“There isn’t anything really wrong 
with it, is there?” the mother said, 
and her voice wavered uncertainly 
on the edge of fear. 

“I don’t see how there could be,” 
he said. “She’s always started right 
off, and she was running all right 
when I drove her in here. 


The boy looked at his mother 
where she sat erect and stiff among 
the things in the seat. She looked all 
dressed up, a flowered dress, a hat 
with hard red varnished cherries on 
it pinned to her red hair. For a mo- 
ment she sat, stiff and nervous. 
“What'll you have to do?” she said. 

“I don't know. Look into the 
motor.” 

“Well, I je Ill get in out of 
the sun while you do it,” she said, 
and, ing the door, she fumbled 
her way out of the clutter. 

The boy felt her exodus like a 
surrender, a betrayal. If they didn’t 
hurry up d miss the e. In 
one motion he bounced out of the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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a card,” sixteen-year-old Lu- 
cille was telling her married 
sister Claire, “and he walks over and 
says, ‘You look very familiar. Haven't 
we—? I gave him a freezing look 
and said, ‘No, we haven’t—, and 
we're not going to start now!’ Was 
that being a prude, I wonder? He 
seemed awfully cute: blue eyes, tall, 
refined voice. What was I to do?” 
“I wouldn't worry about it,” big 
sister said consolingly. “If that boy 
really wants to meet you, he'll man- 
age it somehow. You know the say- 
ing, ‘Love will find a way.’ He could 
always sell you a raffle ticket even if 
he had to print it himself! I'm for in- 
troductions unless you're in the same 
class in school; then it’s automatic. 
But how to be introduced is a prob- 
lem when you don’t have a mutual 
acquaintance. 

“Most girls ave as eager for new 
contacts and as full of fun as boys 
are. At the high school age, few want 
to § steady. Still they don’t want 
to do anything that would kill their 
chances of something serious ulti- 
mately developing.” 

A male voice broke in. “You girls 
wouldn't mind hearing our side, 
would you?” it was Dick, Claire's 
husband, coming in from the next 
room. “Meeting people is always a 
gamble. Sometimes through an intro- 
duction you: get to know a person 
who is swell, and you have good 
times together. And sometimes he 
turns out to be a dud. The same 
thing happens in the case of a ‘spon- 
taneous friendship.’ It would be fine 
if young people always could meet 
naturally, at skating, tennis, and 
other games and sports that are 
popular with both sexes. 


“But suppose you are on a train or 


: WAS in the post office writing 


Do you have to hunt in a pack 
or do long-distance yodelling? 





Haven't We 


bus and see somebody who looks in- 
teresting. That is when you must 
know how to decide quickly if a per- 
son probably has the same interests 
and values as you have and if he is 
likely to repay further study. How- 
ever, please don’t think I am claim- 
ing any educational value for the in- 
troductionless date. But remember 
this: Lucille doesn’t have as many 
opportunities to meet the opposite 
sex as a boy does. Hence, every self- 
sponsored acquaintance she meets 
who turns out well is that much to 
the good.” 

It was Claire’s turn now. “You 
men are oh, so important. Your 
clever and original lines just slay us. 


Sound Advice on 


Personal Problems By 
George Lawton, Ph.D. 





When you want to know a girl why 
don’t you simply state, “My name is 
so and so, what's yours?” or ‘I would 
like to know you, that is, if you don't 
mind.’ Every girl wants to be treated 
like a lady. 

“Of course, she is happy to know 
a boy is aware of her existence and 
approves of it, but she would rather 
have this enthusiasm kept a private 
matter. No yoo-hoo’s and calls of the 


. wild! You fellows should give the 


girl a chance either to accept or re- 
ject your self-introduction. If we talk 
to you, that merely means you have 
been put on probation, not that we 
are overwhelmed by your charms. 
But when we say ‘no’ a half dozen 


. times, yon might take the hint and 


gracefully scram.” 

Dick returned the fire. “Why can’t 
you girls turn down a fellow with- 
out making him feel like two cents? 
Every girl should learn how to deal 
out a rejection in a smiling ‘Not to- 
day, thank you’ sort of way. Then 
we'll know she isn’t a baby, prude, 
or a ss. A girl hasn't any idea 
of sc bo pt as they are 
about to launch their sales cam- 
paign. Don’t be misled by the, ‘Hi, 
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Met Before? 


babe’ approach. We all know the 

oof who acts dead as the girl passes 

y, but who gets brave and noisy 
when she is a block away, especially 
if he has his gang with him. He's a 
timid lad. It’s because he is unsure 
of himself that he has to hunt in a 
pack or do long-distance yodelling. 

“Tll admit this,” Dick continued. 
“No girl should consider a ‘spon- 
taneous friendship’ in any situation 
which contains a possible threat to 
her safety and reputation. This 
means she must not enter the car of 
anyone she doesn’t know, and she 
must not talk to a stranger in an out- 
of-the way neighborhood. 

“And when you happen to make a 
new acquaintance — say at the beach 
or at the skating rink, it would be a 
good thing to find out something 
about your new friend and any 
people you both might know. Bring 
him up to the house and let the fam- 
ily meet him. Then you ought to 
make your first date a double one; 
but if it is single, arrange to have it 
at a time and place where you will 
feel secure. If you start him off right, 
you will keep him from getting 
ideas.” 

Claire laughed, “The Professor 
knows what he is talking about! 
Lucille, I’ve never told you how we 
met. There was a particular restau- 
rant I used to eat in every day. So 
did Dick. He kept looking and tried 
to get acquainted, but I never was 
alone, wl anyway, I paid no atten- 
tion. One day I was the only person 
at my table, and he came and sat 
down. I accidentally dropped my 
spoon and bent down under the 
table to get it. So did Dick. Our 
heads crashed . . . and here we are.” 

“Do you think her dropping the 
spoon was accidental, Dick?” Lucille 
asked. 

“Well, that's her story,” Dick 
laughed, “and now she’s stuck with 
me!” 

“If all chance acquaintances were 
as nice as you, there'd be a lot of 
spoon-dropping,” Lucille said. 

“Better not count on that,” Claire 
warned. “There’s only one Dick.” 
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SCHOLASTIC Recommends: “““ Tops, don't miss. ““ Worth 
while. “ So-so: No check: Proceed at your own risk. 








HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY 
(20th Century Fox. Producer, 
Darryl F. Zanuck. Director, John 
Ford. From the novel by Richard 
Llewellyn.) 


SIXTY years ago, the valleys of Wales 
were pleasant and green. A simple and 
peaceable people inhabited them, mak- 
ing a modest living by digging a little 
coal from the rich earth. Then much 
of Wales became big-time mining land. 
Coal dust floated over the villages. De- 
pression, strikes and hunger came. 

How Green Was My Valley tells the 
story of one Welsh family who lived 
through this change. The film does not 
spare us; it has no “happy ending”; it 
offers us no consolation except the fact 
that even the old and the poor can 
cheer themselves with remembrances. 
But the history of the Morgan family 
is told here with tenderness and dig- 
nity. 

The incidents are told by Huw Mor- 
gan, the youngest son. Roddy McDow- 
all has Huw’s role, and plays it with a 
naturalness we seldom find in child 
actors. Through Huw’s eyes, we see 


No bride could be too happy to find 
that she’s to live in a dilapidated 
parish house like this one. Fredric 
March and Martha Scott are the 
couple wiio'll have to clean house. 


the stories of the other members of the 
family. His sister Angharad (Maureen 
O'Hara) falls unhappily in love with 
Pastor Gruffydd (Walter Pidgeon). His 
father (Donald Crisp) dies in a mine 
disaster. His five strong brothers, too, 
are lost to him—four gone to Amer- 
ica and one killed in the mine, Through 
all those life stories, Huw’s own story 


Donald Crisp (Father Morgan) tells 
his wife (Sara Allgood) that every 
boy must learn to fight — including 
his son, Huw (Roddy McDowall). 


moves. You come to know him closely— 
you see his school troubles, hi 
“crushes,” his ardent hero-worship of 
the Pastor. 

John Ford, one of our greatest di- 
rectors, has given this film strong emo- 
tional force and great sincerity. The 
Welsh people have a genius for sing- 


ing, and he has made rich and intelli- 
gent use of their songs. 


ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN (Warner 
Bros. Producer, Robert Lord. Di- 
rector, Irving Rapper. From the 
novel by Hartzell Spence.) 


TO be a preacher’s son, said Reverend 
Spence to his son Hartzell, is no fun. 
You have to walk a kind of tight-rope, 
with one foot in the world and one foot 
in heaven. 

Reverend Spence (Fredric March) 
slipped from heaven to earth fairly 
often. He was no pompous soul and no 
saint. He roared when the fire-engines 
disturbed his work at his sermon; he 
shouted at his wife and all his children; 
he harangued the rich members of his 
congregation into contributing sums 
they never dreamed about. 

One Foot in Heaven tell us the life 
story of this very human Methodist 
minister. He never rested in his good 
work. He kept moving from better par- 
ishes to worse ones—always to the 
hungriest flock that needed him fost. 
His wife (Martha Scott) cleaned and 
repaired one broken-down parish house 
after another. 

We'd say this is the best of a long 
line of American biography films. 
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7. Tbk for tag OF 


Heads ~ You Win! 


Yor started something — you 
second termers who've written 
in saying that you don’t like this 
Boy Dates Girl series as well as last 
year’s and that you want it written 
in story form again. But we need 
more letters and votes to decide. 
Which shall it be? As is, with more 
straight advice on manners, or as 
was, stories about the kids at Cen- 
tral High? If you're a first term 
reader of Scholastic, ask your 
school librarian for some of last 
year’s copies and have a look at 
the stories, then decide. Take a 
vote in your classroom or among. a 
group of your friends, or just speak 
for yourself. You're telling me! 
—G. H. 














that’s all. Maybe this hadn't 

been such a good idea—to take 
Ginny to dinner at the Campus Cor- 
ner on the way home from the Cen- 
tral-Newburgh football game. Bud 
Hewlitt, who went to Newburgh 
College, had said the Corner was 
definitely the place to go around 
Newburgh but somehow Jeep hadn't 
realized how different it would be 
from the Hamburger Hut and the 
other high school hangouts in Mid- 
dlevale. Gosh, this place was huge — 
with a head-waiter and white table- 
cloths and scads of people ning 
around looking collegiate an 
worldly. 


J was just plain n-n-nervous, _ 


Jeep swallowed hard and fingered 


his tie. What was he supposed to do 
next? Did he ask the head-waiter for 
a table or just grab one? Who went 
in first—he or Ginny? How much 
should he tip? Where did he pay the 
check? Would he be able to pay the 
check? 


Jeep was su preoccupied that he 
almost stumbled over the hat-check 


girl. 
“Check your coat, sir?” she asked. 
“Oh — uh — you mean me? Oh, er 


— sure.” Jeep blushed and sneaked 
a glance at Ginny, hoping she hadn't 
noticed how he muffed 


at one. 


Asa matter of fact, Ginny hadn't 
noticed. She had troubles of her own. 


_ All the thrill of Jeep’s invitation and 


the triumph of telling the other girls 
about it had gone and she was wor- 
ried sick. What was she supposed to 
do? Should she check her coat, too? 
On which side of the table did the 
girl sit? When and how did she get 
to the Ladies Room? Should she 
order a whole dinner or just a ham 
sandwich? 


That Guilty Feeling 


It's too bad Jeep and Ginny don't 
have a Worry Bird to take over their 
troubles. Half of them don’t matter, 
one way or another, and the other 
half are questions everybody else 
wonders about and finds out by ask- 
ing in a strange place. The waiters 
aren't there to guard the silver, you 
know; they're there to help, if you'll 
only give them a chance. 

Don’t barge in, if there’s a head- 
waiter (or hostess) to seat you; wait 
at the entrance until he comes to 
your rescue. If you have any choice 
of where to sit, say so, but don’t raise 
the roof if you can’t get “that table 
by the window” or a certain booth. 
The head-waiter isn't a magician 
who can produce tables out of a hat. 


Line of March 


Ginny should enter first, following 
the head-waiter to the table where 
either he or Jeep will hold back the 
chair for her and help her off with 
her coat. If there’s a check-room boys 
always check their hats and coats, 
but girls usually prefer to drape 
theirs over the back of the chair. 
Pocketbooks and gloves go in the lap 
or on an extra chair placed nearby. 
“No parking” on top the table. 


-. At a table for two or in a booth 


it doesn’t matter who sits on which 
side. But if they're seated at a table 
for four and the distance across 
seems like a thousand miles, it’s bet- 
ter to sit corner-wise, unless they can 
converse by Morse code! 


Before they entered the dining- 
room, Ginny might have asked Jeep 
to wait in the foyer while she went 
to the Ladies Room, but either of 
them might ask to be excused before 





Two Worry Birds and a Head-Waiter 


or after the meal is served. Any 
waiter or member of the staff knows 
the answer to “Where?” 


Order, Please 


The waiter will be glad to pro- 
nounce, interpret, and describe any 
dish on the menu and, if you want 
to know the difference between Chop 
Suey and Chow Mein, or what's in a 
soup called Minestrone, ask him. 

On one page of the menu you'll 
usually find table @hote dinners (at 
a fixed price for several courses, the 
price sometimes depending on the 
choice of the main course) and on 
the other a la carte (or separate) 
dishes. Unless you're going to be 
satisfied with a one-dish meal, like 
Spaghetti or Chili Con Carne, better 
steer clear of the a la carte side. The 
portions are larger, but so is the 
price! ° 

Jeep, as host, should take the in- 
itiative by making suggestions as to 
what to order (the better to be able 
to pay for it, too). For instance, after 
rah afk over the menu, he might say, 
“What would you like, Ginny? How 
about the Roast Beef with, Brown 
Gravy?” 


Ginny, having lived off the re- 


mains of last Sunday’s roast all week, 
quickly checks the price of Jeep's 
(Concluded on page 38) 





FOOD FOR ACTION 


OU had veal Thursday night? 
Vives good. You drank fruit 


juice yesterday morning? Ex- 
cellent. And beet greens, when? This 
afternoon — but you left it on your 
plate? And you're going to eat let- 
tuce tonight? W-e-e-ll. 

By now, if you've checked with 
the recommended-food list on this 
page, you're probably patting your- 
self on the back. All these foods are 
on our blue-ribbon diet. 

But you forgot one thing. To come 
anywhere near the standards we've 
set, you must have these foods, or 
their substitutes, every day, as well 
as an item from each of the other 
groups. 

The truth is that because we've 
fallen into the habit of ignoring one 
or more of these groups a day, most 
of us are undernourished. By “under- 
nourished” we don’t mean youre 
walking around with a foot in the 
grave. But that your diet just isn't 
supplying the.essentials you need for 
a ar measure of health and vital- 
i 


The veal you ate last Thursday 
will not give st a boost today. Fruit 


juice yesterday morning will not 
carry you through the week. And 
your promise of lettuce likely will be 
settled for a chocolate soda before 
dusk. 

The foods of the earth can be 
bunched into seven classes: milk, 
proteins (meat, eggs, cheese, fish, 


beans), fats, vegetables, fruits, 
cereals and breads, and sugars. 

What about those mysterious 
vitamins and minerals? Well, strictly 
speaking, they’re not foods. They're 
merely small parts of foods. But they 
make the same difference to the 
body as a steamroller fullback does 
to a football team. They supply the 
three V’s for Victory: vim, vigor, and 
vitality. Without them, life is just a 
bowl of sour grapes. 

Compare the meal you ate yester- 


day, or the foods you usually select, 
with the type of diet we've outlined. 
Which of the groups is missing or 
skimpily represented in your selec- 
tion? Which are you most apt to 
skip? 

Milk? Well, you should have a 
glass with each meal. Milk is the 
best food you°can have in your 
refrigerator. For one thing, it con- 
tains rich quantities of a mineral 
called calcium, which is especially 
needed for teeth and bone repair. If 
you skimp on milk because for- 
get or because you foolishly think it 
will make you fat, how are you going 
to get your calcium? Or do you like 
a nice, shiny set of store teeth? 

Cereal? That's what jacks up the 
daily requirement for that much 
talked-about vitamin, B, which is apt 
to be low in any diet. Vitamin B, is 
valuable in building resistance to 
disease and in maintaining the three 
V’s. Then, too, whole- cereals 
contribute a good supply of iron for 
carrying oxygen in the blood. 

Protein? The cheese in your lunch 
and the meat or fish in your dinner 
are needed for rebuilding worn-out 
tissues and for building new tissues. 
They're rich in Vitamin By. “Be, pal, 
is good for morale.” We're not kid- 
ding. B, is known as the morale 
vitamin. A generous amount keeps 
your muscles in tone, prevents you 
from tiring quickly and thus pre- 
vents discouragement. 
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Vegetables? Green and yellow 
vegetables are especially important 
because they're most often ne- 
glected. They teem with vitamins 
and minerals, - 

Fruits? They're at the head of the 
class for Vitamin C content, which 
keeps the webby structure of your 
body—the connecting links—sound 
and strong. 

Fats? Don't skip ‘em. They supply 
body heat and energy. 

Sugars? They add flavor and 
sweetness, and are the chief source 
of energy. 

As an idea of how diet may affect 
whole nations, remember good old 
Umslapogaas, Alan Quatermain’s 
man Friday in the story by Rider 
Haggard? Umslap’, who could show 
Joe Louis a thing or three about 
scrapping, was a Zulu, from a big, 
fine-looking tribe. Their diet is hig 
in protein, fat and calcium. 

The neighboring Akikuyus live on 
a diet which is rich in starch and 
poor in calcium. As a result the Zulus 
are five inches taller, over 25 pounds 
heavier and 50 per cent stronger in 
muscle. The ‘kuyus are anemic, soft, 
small and have rotten teeth. 

In studying your own nutrition 
problem, you should realize that a 
well-fed person is not fat, in spite 
of liberal helpings of butter, cereal 
and milk. Neither is a well-fed per- 
son lean, in spite of all the greens 
and fruits he eats. A well-fed person 
feels well, looks well and likes to 
do things, like play and work (this 
includes homework). 

Another thing, don’t pamper your 
appetite unless you have an allergy. 
If you have a habit of sneaking . 
a plate of spinach, or of passing up 
cereal because you think it'll make 
you fat, or of eating the same foods 
day in or day out, climb out of the 


rut. You have to live next year. . 


Whether it will be fun depends upon 
what you eat this ‘year. 


Additional Tips on Diet 


1. Do not drink more than one 
or two glasses of water at a meal. 
Water should not be taken while 
food is in the mouth, as it will wash 
down the food before it is properly 
chewed. 

2. A large quantity of cold food 
or drink will hamper digestion and 
perhaps elimination. 

3. Avoid eating between meals; 
eat three meals a day at regular in- 
tervals. Never skip a meal. 








=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, who 
began his series of concerts at 
the helm of the NBC Symphony on 
November 4, has always had a flair for 
radio innovation. This year he is doing 
a series of short commentaries, before 
each selection, to explain the character 
and mood of the music to be played. 
The orchestra’s brass section, instead 
of sitting in the usual position, is 
placed with backs to the audience, 
laying into an “acoustical reflector,” 
he to diffuse tone more equally. 
Radio musicians still talk about the, con- 
certs, several years ago, when Stokow- 
ski’ insisted on han ing the volume 
controls, usually manned by a skilled 
radio engineer, himself. 








RADIO STATIONS are so de- 

signed that they automatically 

go off the air if the volume becomes too 

eat. At one concert, with Stokowski 

at the dials, the station went off the 

air a half dozen times. He won't be try- 
ing that stunt this year. 


YR NOT ALL conductors are so ad- 
venturous about radio. There’s 
the story about Sir Thomas Beecham 
who was told that his planned perfor- 
mance of “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
wouldn’t quite fit into a available 
radio time. “Gentlemen,” Sir Thomas 
— told the orchestra, “Mr. Men- 
elssohn made a grave miscalculation. 
He wrote this aca ves quarters of a 
minute too long.” 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT is 

in England as a commentator 

for the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
and recently he broadcast on his visit 
“to another English ruin — George 
Bernard Shaw.” Shaw was 85, said 
Woollcott, but quite unchanged in the 
13 years since he had last seen him. 
They had last met, it was recalled, 
in 1928, when Woollcott and Harpo 
Marx shared a house on the Riviera 
and G.B.S. would come to tea. The 
bearded playwright remembered it very 
well: “You had with you a lad named 


- Marx. I was under the impression that 


he was a oe student and I 
only learned afterwards that he was 
a film comedian.” 


a” INSULT EXCHANGE: Fred Al- 

len calls his zany dramatic 
troupe, the Mighty Allen Art Players, 
“the finest group of hiss-decoys ram- 
pant in the theatre today.” 

But Jimmy Wallington, Fred’s an- 
nouncer, had an answer to that. “Fred 
Allen’s pan,” he said, “was turned down 
in the aluminum drive.” 
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NBC Photo 
Leopold Stokowski will emphasize new 
works by native composers in his broad- 
cast series with the NBC Symphony. 


PEOPLE have more trouble. 
x The other day, to take one case, 
Ona Munson had to broadcast a “Big 
Town” program with a broken nose. 
The bone cracked when too much pres- 
sure was applied on a facial mask, be- 
ing made in connection with a new 
motion picture. 


Crack-up 

The 2000 people who attended the first 
of the 1941-42 Book and Author Lunch- 
eons held in New York recently may or 
may not have known that Jan Valtin, one 
of the speakers they'd come to hear, was 
there by a miracle. The plane which the 
author of Out of the Night had chartered 
to take him to Chicago Tor transfer to an 
air liner to New York (and his speaking 
engagement) had crashed in a soy bean 
field in Illinois. 

Other speakers at the luncheon (one of 
a series sponsored annually by the New 
York Herald Tribune and the American 
Booksellers Association) were William 
Shirer, author of the best-selling Berlin 
Diary, and Margaret Leech, author of 
Reveille in Washington. 


How Not to Read a Book 


The most famous book binder in Britain 
is a man named Sangorski to whom a Lon- 
don nobleman paid £2,000 for a book bind- 
ing. A few days later, the story goes, the 
nobleman returned, with the complaint that 
the expensive binding had cracked. Sangor- 
ski examined the book, and shook his head. 
“No wonder the binding cracked,” he ac- 
cused, “You’ve been reading this book.” 


Elegant English 


A news dispatch from Minneapolis reads 
that the Chief of Police there recently in- 
structed his officers to be more courteous. 
Came a call complaining of noisy youths at 
a corner. The police acted, but instead of 
reporting that We told them to scram and 


— it,” the report read: 

e dispersed them with the admonition 
that it is wrong to congregate around cor- 
ners.” 
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HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH— 


Not Flaming, but Realistic 


removed from the “flaming youth” 

of the early Nineteen Twenties. 
And it is far away, too, from the lost, 
rebellious, disinherited mood of depres- 
sion youth. These young people are 
poised, sober, sharply practical-minded. 
They tend to accept things as they are, 
without bitterness. Nobody has “let 
them down.” 

Nor do they daydream of adven- 
tures or long for wealth and power and 
fame. They prefer security, and won- 
der actively about such things as where 
certain kinds of jobs are to be had, how 
to get them, where to go on from there. 
They have concrete ideas about the 
good life, which add up about as fol- 
lows: First, financial sufficiency—figures 
range from $30 a week to $5,000 a 
year, rarely over, and ‘there is a ten- 
dency to shudder at having great 
wealth; second, a pleasant job, inter- 
esting work among people worth hav 
ing as friends; third, a comfortable 
home, preferably not in the city, pre- 
ferably not large. Children, yes; maxi- 
mum of three. And above all a com- 
panionable home life. But to these day- 
dreams there is a postscript of doubt. 
They seem unreal, remotely unattain- 
able in the after-war wreckage these 
young people expect to face ok they 
are through with school. 


Tree 1941, is many worlds 


Health and ‘‘Poisonality” 


Right now their daily concerns are: 
being well—keeping healthy is given 
much importance; looking well—cloth- 
ing and grooming get vast attention, 
and “making something out of one’s 
self.” In some schools student demand 
has created “personality classes,” where 
the boys and girls learn how to dress, 
talk and behave to approach the cur- 
rent beau ideals of charm. These ideas 
have shifted far indeed from the days 
of Rudolph Valentino and Clara Bow. 
Nowadays the girls admire Spencer 
Tracy, Charles Boyer and Bette Davis— 
“the ones who have something to them” 
—while the boys have a strong prefer- 
ence for healthy wholesomeness in fe- 
males and for the Gary Cooper kind 
of males who cope easily with difficult 
situations. Beauty is secondary, and the 
teens are suspicious of glamour. 

There is as always a favorite drug 
store or soda parlor, sometimes with a 
juke box. Here, in a crash of voices 
conversation runs down the line of 


By Anita Brenner 


H'sH SCHOOL students are pretty well 
used to being put under the micro- 
scope, “guinea-pigged,” and “public- 
opinion polled.” So they won't resent this 
intelligent cross-section of what they are 
thinking and talking about today. Miss 
Brenner, a well-known journalist, visited 
half a dozen big city schools of different 
types, and talked at length with the boys 
and girls in classroom, corridor, and fav- 
crite hang-out. Her findings cover many 
topics, from love to labor, but naturally 
touch frequently on the great present 
crisis, on war and 
We'd be interested to know how your 
opinions check with those of these stu- 
dents. Do you agree or disagree with 
Joe, Arnold, Molly, Tom, or Mike? If so, 
write a letter to the “You Tell ‘Em’ Edi- 
tor of Scholastic and get it off your chest. 


usual topics: each other, clothes, teach- 
ers, jobs, world events and, sometimes, 
scientific discoveries. 

The talk nearly always leads even- 
tually into speculation about the fu- 
ture. What will the world be like after 
school is over? Or even next year? Cr 
next month? Chaos is taken for granted, 
as well as increasing difficulties for 
each individual. Some say: “We'll just 
have to put up with it and make the 
best of it”; others take it as a challenge. 
There is a great variety of recipes for 
fixing the world’s disorders and ago- 
nies. Most often the talkers mention a 
world federation of nations without 
military forces but with an international 
police, and in each nation some system 
of cooperative democracy, with more 
even distribution of goods. One-man 
rule is distrusted on the grounds that 
no man, or group of men, not even a 
group of scientists, can serve the wants 
and rights of all. They advocate public 
operation of utilities and services and 
would like to see a system of public 
medicine. 


Joe Humanitarian 


Within the prevailing fashions there 
are many types. There is, for example, 
Joe. Joe is not at all typical of the ma- 
jority, but he has something that the 
majority envies and admires—he “knows 
how to be objective and logical.” Joe 
is not quite 16. His father is an insur- 
ance man who plays ‘cello in an ama- 
teur orchestra. Joe. goes to school at 
Science High. He chose it because he 
wanted to be a doctor. 

Right now Joe, like the other boys 


in his school, considers himself a scien- 
tist, a man of the future, a molder of 
tomorrow's world. Their contempora- 
ries in other schools say Joe his 
friends “seem to be the only ones who 
know where they are going, and exactly 
why.” They make a habit of putting 
facts first and discounting opinions 
(they are very wary of propaganda) 
and. when they say: “I think thus and 
so,” often add very quickly: “But 
I may be prejudiced.” In discussing 
books—they read history, world events, 
scientific books, sometimes a novel— 
they are quick to cut away what they 
think may be emotional judgments, or 
bias, or errors in fact-finding. 

Joe spends much after-school time 
in one of the laboratories, where, as 
part of a team, he is carrying on a re- 
search project in biology. He wishes 

e might continue with it in college 
and go into that field afterward, but 
he wonders whether there may not be 
more opportunities in chemistry. And 
at the same time he is still strongly at- 
tracted by medicine as a field in which 
a man can be useful. He is accustomed 
to being kidded about his “humanitarian 
urge,” since most of the other boys put 
scientific-financial success first, but he 
says that more than anything else he 
would like to “utterly suppress and 
outlaw disease.” 


Arnold Socialite 


Then there is Arnold. Arnold is a 
Bese which describes him suffi- 
ciently to every other teen-age young- 
ster. The equivalent words in older 
generation slang were “smoothie” and 
“jelly-bean.” He is a sophomore and a 
dante wears tune egy os 
“peg-pants” and a jauntily shapeless 
het He i is a Davee orgie addict and 
goes in for the most elaborately fast 
and flashy dance steps. Arnold goes to 
a co-ed academic high school, and ex- 

s to go to college, where he thinks 
may take up law. At home he tinkers 
with model planes and is glibly pro- 
ficient in aeronautical terms. He de- 
signs cars and planes in the classes that 
bore him—history and French—but he 
enjoys algebra and zoology. He reads 
Popular Mechanics and detective stor- 
ies, and is the life of the party in his 
i ality class,” being firmly con- 

that he is irresistible to girls. 

Arnold wants to make money. He 

wants it for a good. home, a car “and 
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some luxuries such as a first-rate radio- 
phonograph and a good collection of 
records.” He wants to be an important 
man in his community, and thinks may- 
be he would fight for large-scale hous- 
ing projects, and to clear up unsightly 
places and slums, “like Moses.” He is 
not a “Roosevelt man,” but he feels 
that “we are already in the war, so we 
might as well get the jump on them; 
every country that waited to be picked 
off lost out.” He chose law because he 
is a good speaker. 


Molly Homemaker 

There is also Molly, a small,-brilliant- 
eyed, trim brunette who in the summer 
ume models clothes, size 14. She is. in 
her last year of school at an academic 
co-ed high, where she has been takin 
commercial courses. She expects to_wor 
as a secretary, or a bookkeeper, or “at 
worst, a switchboard job,” but she is 
apathetic over the prospect. She does 
not want to be a model; no future in 
it, she says. Most of her friends plan 


to be secretaries and are rather excited . 


at the idea, but she puts it this way: 
“Tm going to try it because what other 
jobs are there if you can’t go to col- 
lege?” 

Most of Molly’s friends expect to 
work a few years and then marry “and 
settle down,” and they do not wish to 
work after marriage. “How can you 
keep house and /go to business too?” 
Molt , however, would rather not 
marry until she has “made something” 
of herself; and she would like to keep 


The noon-day scrimmage in the cen- 
tral hall of Will Rogers High School, 
Tulsa, Okla. It might be any school. 


on working for a while after marriage, 


- “so you could have a nicer life, a nicer 


home, something to do that wasn't the 
same old daily dish-washing.” She 
points out that few young men make 
enough to support two people nowa- 
days, so “why. sit around and be a mill- 
stone?” 

Tom Minority 


Then there is Tom. Tom lives in 
Harlem and goes to a boys’ vocational 
high school. He works nights in a shoe- 
shine parlor. He is training to be an 
auto mechanic and he considers school 
very important “because you can do 
much more with a better education.’ 
Tom and his friends talk girls and jobs. 
The thing uppermost in his mind is 
that it is tough to be colored, because 
so many jobs are closed; but, he says, 
“What you've got to do is to be twice 
as good as the next fellow.” 

Tom wants a world of equal oppor- 
tunities and many of them, and says 
that “the cause of fascism is unemploy- 
ment. People follow anybody who 
promises to make things better.” 


Mike Mechanical 
- And there is Mike. He goes to a vo- 
cational school, too, where he is learn- 
ing to be a machinist. He wants to be 
a tool-and-die maker and thinks he 
should be able to make around $80 or 
$90 a week. He would like to go to 
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college, because “after the war, science 
will be coming up and you ought to be 
prepared for it.” 

Mike is an isolationist. He says this 
war is none of our business and “as 
far as that goes, where did war ever get 
anybody? Things are always worse 
afterward. The poor have nothing to 
gain by going to war.” On the other 
hand, he favors sending all aid to Bri- 
tain, but is dubious about helping Rus- 
sia, because “Russia isn’t a democracy 
anyway.” 

Mike has a work-bench at home, 
where he tinkers with “inventions.” 
They are mostly labor-savers, made for 
his mother. 

Mike daydreams of a world run.ac- 
cording to the Ten Commandments. He 
says, “If people once learned coopera- 
tion, and that there is no happiness in 
grabbing, things would straighten out 
a lot.” He doesn’t want any part of poli- 
tics either. His creed is, “If you have 
a good job and a nice home, and are 
nice to people and help ihe other fel- 
lows as you get along, you do more to 
make a better world than with anything 
else you could do.” But he also says, 
“When I get desperate I feel I'd just 
like to blow up the whole world, destroy 
it completely. But first I'd write down 
all the mistakes and wrong things we 
did, so that if there ever was a world 
again they'd learn from that.” 





Reprinted from the New York Times Maga- 
zine by permission of the editor and the author. 
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A PAGE OF NEWS AND PICTURES REPORTING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 





“ON THE AIR!” 

Every Thursday evening at seven, 
“On the Air!” is the cry among the stu- 
dents of the Speakers’ Club of Laguna 
Beach (Calif.) High School. The mem- 
bers of the club are on their second year 
of successful broadcasting. They have 
a full half-hour discussion program over 
radio station KVOE, Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia. 


For twenty minutes of the broadcast - 


a panel of five students discuss ex- 
temporaneously the topic for the eve- 
ning. A forum period is held the last 
ten minutes. The forum audience is 
made up of students from other high 
schools. ‘ 

The topics tackled range all the way 
from “When Will Peace Come?” to 
“Youth Looks at Education” and 
“What's Wrong With Our Parents?” 
The club tries to select topics that 
young people are familiar with. Each 
week two students from a different hi 
school are invited to participate in the 
panel. 

In preparing material for the broad- 
cast, the discussion topics used in the 
Problems of America class are used on 
the air. A magazine list of articles re- 
lated to the subject is prepared a week 
in advance. All students then become 
familiar with the subject, and take part 
in a brief discussion conducted in leia. 
At the end of the week the club mem- 
bers put their views on the air. 


Possibly you'd like such a program in 
your community, but how to go about 
getting a radio station interested stumps 
you. Well, Laguna Beach High found 
the answer in the recording machine. 
A ten-minute discussion was put on and 
recorded. The manager of KVOE was 
induced to listen to the record, and the 
idea sold itself—a youth forum in which 
youth could speak its mind and com- 
prise the audience. 


HELLO DAY 


Hello Day at Oakland (Calif.) Tech- 
nical High School, is a get-acquainted 
day with enough trimmings to make it 
a real holiday. 

In their home rooms, students receive 
rinted cards for autographs of stu- 
ents they would like to Tae: This 

term’s traditional Hello Day featured 
cards specially designed by Betty Jane 
Christensen. 

At a special assembly, the new Execu- 
tive Board (a group of student officers 
at the head oF various activities) was 
introduced to the student body. Their 
obligations. were briefly explained, and 
they were sworn into office ‘by Principal 
Howard O. Welty. 

The Board then put on its traditional 
skit. This year’s skit had a jungle theme. 
The story was about the Livingston ex- 
pedition (Dr. Livingston and his pals), 
who went in search of Mrs. Livingston 
and her bridge party. They disappeared 


from their native quarters one afternoon 
after quarreling over a trumped ace. 
The script was written and prepared 
by Fred Moreton and John Hodder. 


“THE ROAC TO FREEDOM” 


One thousand high school students 
in New York City are preparing a gi- 
gantic midwinter pageant, “The Road 
to Freedom.” In this five-episode play, 
the students will show that dictators 
have had a habit of popping up ever 
since 400 B. C. 

Nineteen academic: and vocational 
high schools are at work on the re- 
hearsals and in the making of the 700 
costumes required. fa 

Authors of the script are Mrs. Joseph 
H. Kohan, educational chairman of the 
Brooklyn Social Planning Council, and 
Miss Truda T. Weil, secre to Com- 
missioner Johanna M. Lindlof of the 
Board of Education. Mrs. Lindlof is at 
the head of the pageant committee. 

The pageant will be presented at 
Brooklyn Technical High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York, on the evenings of Dec. 
15, 16, 19, 20 and on Jan. 9 and 10. 

The auditorium of this high school 
seats 3,000 persons. The lighting and 
other facilities are equal to those of a 
well-equipped professional theatre. 

“The Road to Freedom” will be pub- 
lished early in December by Harper 
and Brothers. 


(Left) Dr. Rubottom Rowlfafrow and Dr. Livingston pressing 
through jungle in Hello Day skit at Oakland Tech (Calif.) H.S. 


Laguna Beach (Calif.) High School students on the air in their 
weekly half-hour discussion program over KVOE, Santa Ana. 
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She Said It! 
She: “The man I marry must be a man 
who is easily pleased.” § 
He: “Don't worry, dear. That’s the kind 
you'll get.” 
* 


Pome 
Curious fly 
Vinegar ju 


Sli ge 
Picile bug. 
Piedmont (H.8.) Highlander, Oakland, Calif. 
* 


Self-Cure 
“Oh, Captain,” said the lady on a cruise, 


“my husband is we to sea-sickness. 
Could you suggest what he ought to do 
in case of an attack?” 4 
“Don’t worry, Madam,” replied the Ca 
tain, “he'll do it!” “ r 
The Albuquerque (N.M.) Record 
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Unhappy Ending 

Bo: “So you asked Geraldine to marry 
your” 

Bing: “Yep. No luck, though.” 

Bo: “Did you tell her about your rich 
uncle?” 

Bing: “Yep. Now she’s my aunt.” 

* 


Bridget-Work 
Lady of the House: “Why, Bridget, how 
did you make such beautiful scallops 
around the edge of that pie?” 
Bridget: “”"Twas easy, Marm, I ran me 
false uppers around it.” 


Mildred Miner, Warren Harding High, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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It’s an Art 
Prospective customer (in art shop): “I 
want to see some of those pictures done 
by scratching.” 
Clerk: “Oh, you mean itchings?” 


Austin Pioneer, El Paso, Texas 


* 


Gone 
Mr. Kangaroo: “Annabelle, where's the 
baby?” 
Mrs. Kangaroo: “Goodness, my pocket’s 
been picked.” 


Albuquerque (N.M.) Record 
* 


Daring 
He: “I once dared a prizefighter to fight 

















Pepsi-Cola’s catchy flavor goes big in 
Hollywood — just as it does .all over 
America. Millions prefer this tall drink 
simply because it tastes better — goes 


BETWEEN “ICE-CAPADES” THE STARS COOL OFF WITH... 


farther. Treat yourself to a big 12- 
ounce bottle of Pepsi-Cola today — 
and enjoy a bigger, better drink. One 


nickel gets you a lot. 


Vera Vague, 
Jerry Colonna 
and Dorothy 
Lewis, starring 
in Republic's 
“Ice-Capades 
of 1941” 











Every school enrolled in The Scholastic Softball Tournament, sponsored 
by Pepsi-Cola, will have its own champions. This tournament is open 
to everyone—boys and girls—and the winners in each school will receive 
grand championship emblems—prizes worth playing hard for. So, get 
your team together and have your athletic director enter it in your 
school’s pennant race. See him about it today. If he does not have all the 


details, ask him to write to Pepsi-Cola Company for them at once, 
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Goin’ to Town 
(Continued from page 26) 


car. “Gee whiz!” he said. “Let's do 
something. We got to get started,” 

“Keep your shirt on,” his father 
ae gr Lifting the hood, he bent his 

ead inside, studying the engine. His 

hand went out to test wires, wiggle 
spark-plug connections, make tentative 
‘ae at the choke. The weakly hinged 
ood slipped and came down across his 
wrist, and he swore, pushing it back. 
“Get me the pliers,” he said. 

For ten minutes he probed and mon- 
keyed. Seg be the spark plugs,” he 
said. “She don’t seem to be getting any 
fire through her.” 


One by one the plugs came out, 
were squinted at, scraped with a knife 
blade, the gap tested with a thin dime. 
The boy asad on one foot, then on the 
other, time pouring like a flood of un- 
catchable silver dollars through his 
hands. He kept looking at the sun, es- 
timating how much time there was 
left. If they got it ‘started right away 


they might still make it for the parade, 

but it would be close. Maybe they'd 

drive right up the street while the 

parade was on, and be part of it... . 
“Is she ready?” he ak 


“Pretty 5 me 


He wandered over by his mother, 
and she reached out and put an arm 
around his shoulders, hugging him 
quickly. “Well, anyway we'll get there 
for the band and the ball game and 
the fireworks,” he said. “If she doesn’t 
start till noon we c’n make it for those.” 

“Sure,” she said. “Pa'll get it going 
in a minute. We won't miss anything, 
hardly.” 

“You ever seen skyrockets, Ma?” 

“Once.” 

“Are they fun?” 

“Wonderful,” she said. “Just like a 
million stars, all colors, exploding all at 
once. 

His feet took him back to his father, 
who straightened up with a belligerent 
grunt. “Now!” he said. “If she doesn’t 
start now. . .” 

And once more the heaving of the 
springs, the groaning of the turnin 
engine, the hiss of choke. He tried 
short, sharp half-turns, as if to catch 
the motor off guard. Then he went back 
to the stubborn laboring spin. The back 
of his blue shirt was stained darkly, the 
curving dikes of muscle along the 
spine’s hollow showing cleanly where 
the cloth stuck. Over and over, heaving, 
stubborn. at first, then furious, until he 
staggered back panting. 

“She didn’t even cough once,” the 
boy said, and, staring up at his father’s 
face full of angry ement, he felt 
the cold fear touch him. What if it 


didn’t start at all? What if they never 
got to any of it? What if, all to 
o, they had to turn around and unload 
the Ford and not even get out of the 
yard? His mother came over and they 
stood close together, looking at the 
Ford and avoiding each other's eyes. 

“Maybe something got wet last 
night,” she said. 

“Well, it’s had plenty time to dry 
out,” said his father. 

“Isn't there anything else you could 
try?” 

“We can jack up the hind wheel, I 
“guess. But there’s no reason we ought 
to have to.” 

“Well, if you have to, you'll have to,” 
she said briskly. “After planning it for 
three weeks we can’t just get stuck like 
this. Can we, son?” 

His answer was mechanical, his eyes 
steady on his father. “Sure not,” he 
said. 

The father opened his mouth to say 
something, saw the boy’s lugubrious 
face, and shut his lips again. Without 
a word he pulled off the seat and got 
out the jack. 


THE sun climbed steadily while they 
jacked up one hind wheel and blocked 
the car carefully so that it wouldn’t run 
over anybody when it started. The boy 


helped, and when they were ready 


again he sat in the front seat so full of . 


hope and fear that his whole body was 
one taut concentration. His father 
stooped, his cheek pressed against the 
radiator as a milker’s cheek touches the 
flank of a cow. His shoulder 

jerked up. Nothing. Another jerk. Noth- 
ing. Then he was rolling in a furious 
spasm of energy, the wet dark back of 
his shirt rising and falling. And inside 
the motor only the futile swish of the 
choke and the half-sound, half-feel of 
cavernous motion as the crankshaft 
turned over. The Ford bounced on its 
springs as if the front wheels were com- 
ing off the ground on every upstroke. 
Then it stopped, and the boy’s father 
was hanging on the radiator, breath- 
less, dripping wet. ~ 

The boy, his eyes dark, stared from 
his father’s angry wet face to his 
mother’s, pinched with worry. The pup 
lay down in the shade and put his 
head on his paws. “Gee whiz,” the boy 
said. “Gee whiz!” He looked at the sky, 
and the morning was half gone. 

His shoulders jerking with anger, the 
father threw the crank halfway across 
the yard and took a step or two toward 
the house. y 

“Harry, you can’t!” 

He rts ap lared at her, took an 
oblique look at the boy, bared his teeth 
in an _ irresolute, silent swearword. 
“Well, if it won't go!” 

“Maybe if you hitched the horses to 
it,” she said. 


‘owner’s i 


His laugh was short and y. 
“That'd be fine!” he said. “Why don’t 
we just hitch up and let the team haul 
this old boat into Chinook?” 

“But we've got to get it started! Wh 
wouldn’t it be all right to let them pull 
it around? You push it sometimes on a 
hill and it starts.” 

He looked at the boy again, jerked 
his eyes away with an exasperated ges- 
ture, as if he held the boy somehow 
accountable. The boy stared, mourn- 
ful, defeated, ready to cry, and his 
father’s head swung back unwillingly. 
Then abruptly he winked, mopped hi 
head and neck, and grinned. “Think 
you want to go, uh?” 

The ‘boy nodded. “All right!” his 
father’s voice snapped crisply. “Fly up 
in the pasture and get the team. 
Hustle!” 


ON the hi the boy was off 
the dire bank Just down under 
the lip of the swale, a quartet. inile 
west, the bay backs of the horses and 
the black dot of the colt showed. Us- 
ually he ran cir YY across that 
asture, because of the cactus. but now 
« flew. Skimming over patches ,of 
cactus, soaring over a badger hole, 
plunging down into the coulee and up 
the other side, he ran as if bears were 
after him. The black ‘colt, ing him, 
hoisted his tail and took off in a spec- 
tacular, stiff-legged sprint across the 
flats, but the bays merely lifted their 
heads to hegre Ip oa slowed, came 
walking, laid a d on the mare’s 
oa and untied the halter . 
She stood for him w he scrambled 
and wriggled and kicked his way to her 
back, "0 ge eh me mare 
in an i ing trottin 
after, Pg be ing fis wild showol 
career and wobbling hastily and ig- 
nominiously after his departing mother. 

They pulled up before the Ford, the 
boy sliding off to throw the halter rope 
to his father, “Shall I get the harness?” 
he said, and before anyone could an- 
iba he was off running, to come back 
lugging one heavy harness, tugs trailin 
ike Lacows is the damp Ph aaah 
He dropped it, turned to run again, his 
breath laboring in his lungs. “Ill get 
the other’n,” he said. 

With a short, almost ‘incredulous 
laugh his father looked at his mother 
and shook his head before he threw the 
harness on the mare. When the second 
one came he laid it over the gelding, 
pushed against the heavy Hf to 
get the horse into place. The geldin 
resisted, pranced a little, got a crac 
with the rope across his nose, jerked 
back and trembled and lifted his feet 
nervously, and set one shod hoof on his 
. The father, unstrung 
by the hurry and the heat and the labor 
and the exasperation of a morning when 
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nothing went right, kicked the horse 
savagely in the belly. “Get in there, 
you big blundering ox! Back! Back! 
Whoa! Whoa, now!” 

With a heavy rope for a towline he 
hitched the now-skittish team to the 
axle. Without a word he stopped and 
lifted the boy to the mare’s back. “All 
right,” he said, and his face relaxed in 
a quick grin. “This is where we start 
her. Ride ’em around in a circle, not 
too fast.” 

Then he climbed into the Ford, 
turned on the switch to magneto, fussed 
with the levers. “Let her go!” he said. 


TuE boy kicked the mare ahead, 
twisting as he rode to watch the Ford 
heave forward as a tired, heavy man 
heaves to his feet, begin rolling after 
him, lurching on the uneven ground, 
jerking and kicking and making growl- 
ing noises when his father let the emer- 
gency brake off and put it in gear. The 
horses settled as the added pull came 
on them, flattened into their collars, 
swung in a circle, bumped each otHer, 
skittered. The mare reared, and the 
boy shut his eyes and clung. When he 
came down, her leg was entangled in 
the towline and his father was climbing 
out of the Ford to straighten it out. His 
father was mad again, and yelled at 
him. “Keep ‘em apart! There isn’t an 
tongue or trees. You got to keep Di 
kicked over on his own side.” 


And again the start, the flattening into 
the collars, the snapping tight of the 
tugs under his legs. This time it went 
smoothly, the Ford piveed after the 
team in lumbering, plunging jerks. The 
mare’s eyes rolled white, and she broke 
into a trot, pulling the gelding after 
her. Desperately the boy clung to the 
knotted and shortened reins, Lis ears 
alert for the grumble of the Ford start- 
ing behind him. The pup ran beside 
the team yapping in a high, falsetto, 
idiot monotone, crazy with-excitement. 

They made three complete circles of 
the back yard between house and 
chicken coop before the boy looked 
back again. “Won't she start?” he 


shouted. He saw his father rigid behind 


the wheel, heatd his ripping burst of 
swearwords, saw him bend me ote 
down into the mysterious inw of 
the engine through the pulled-up floor- 
boards. Guiding the car with one hand, 
he fumbled down below, one glaring 
eye just visible over the cowl. 

“Shall I stop?” the boy shouted. Ex- 
citement and near-despair made his 
voice a tearful scream. But his father’s 
wild arm waved him on. 

And the ee Ree furious, mud- 
flinging, rolling-eyed galloping around 


the circle already rutted like a road, the 
Ford, now in savagely held low, growl- 
ing and surging and ploughing behind; 
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the mad yapping of the dog, the erratic 
scared bursts of runaway from the colt, 
the mother in sight briefly for a quarter 
of each circle, her hands to her mouth 
and her eyes hurt, and behind him in 
the Ford his father in a strangling rape, 
yelling him on, his lips back over hi 
teeth and his face purple. 

Until finally they stopped, the horses 
blown, the boy white and tearful and 
still, the father dangerous with unex- 

nded wrath. The boy slipped off, his 
ip bitten between his teeth, not crying 
now but ready to at any moment, the 
corners of his eyes prickling with it, and 
his teeth tight on his misery. His father 
climbed over the side of the car and 
stood looking as if he wanted to tear 
the thing apart with his bare hands. 

Shoulders sagging, tears trembling to 
fall, his jaw aching with the need to 
cry, the boy started toward his mother. 
As he came near his father he looked 
up, their eyes met, and he saw his 
father’s blank with impotent rage. Dull 
hopelessness swallowed him. Not any 
of it, his mind said. Not even any of 
it—no parade, no ball game, no band, 
no fireworks. No lemonade or ice cream 
or pene horns or firecrackers. No close 
sight of the mountains that throughout 
every summer called like a legend from 
his horizons. No trip, no adventure— 
none of it, nothing. 


EveryTHING he was feeling was in 
that one still look. In spite of him his 
lip trembled, and he choked off a sob, 
his eyes on his father’s face, on the 
brows pulling down and the eyes nar- 
rowing. 

“Well, don’t blubber!” his father 
shouted at him. “Don’t stand there 
looking at me as if it was me that was 
keeping you from your picnic!” 

“I can’t—help it,” the boy said, and 
with a kind of terror he felt the grief 
swelling up, overwhelming him, drivin 
the voice out of him in a wail. Throug 
the blur of his __ he saw the con- 
vulsive tightening of his father’s face, 
and then all the fury of a oe 
morning concentrated itself in a swi 
backhand blow that knocked the boy 
staggering. 

He bawled aloud, from pain, from 
surprise, from outrage, from pure deso- 
lation, and ran to bury his face in his 


Baked 





‘mother’s skirts. From that muffled 


sanctuary he heard her angry voice. 
“No,” she said. “It won’t do any good 
to try to make up to him now. Go on 
away somewhere till he gets over it.” 

She rocked him against her, but the 
voice she had: for his father was still 
bitter with anger. “As if he wasn’t hurt 
enough already!” she said. 

He heard thé heavy, quick footsteps 
going away, and for a long time 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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ina SCIENTISTS 
JOB! 





This milky-white liquid is Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream in the making. 
Above, the Lightnin’ Mixer in opera- 
tion—one of many scientific steps taken 
to assure emulsification of Hinds pure 
skin-softening ingredients. 





In this temperature-testing oven Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream is subjected 
to high heat. The result is that Hinds 
formula withstands temperature changes 
... retains its smoothing action in any 
hot climate, any weather. 
- o - 
XTRA-CREAMY, extra-softening! 
A real emulsion of finely dispersed 
emollient ingredients, Hinds helps 
chalk-dried, reddened hands look 
smoother and whiter right away. 


FREE SAMPLE. Write Lehn and Fink 
Products Corp., Dept. TR1, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. And visit the Lebn and 
Fink laboratories to see Hinds made! 


CREAM 





GET THE INSIDE STORY ON THE 
BACK LABEL 


Copyright, 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 














HONEY & ALMOND CREAM 





38 Scholastic 
Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, fot; 
ctbe, arn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid J; i, iso guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


coalition (k6-4-lish-im ), page 10. A com- 
bination or temporary union of parties 
working for the same end. 

Compiégne (kén-pyen-y’), page 8. Name 
of a town and forest in Norther France. 

derisive -{ dé-ri-siv), page 8. Scornful. 


exodus (é&ks-d-dis), page 26. A going 
out or d 3 
Kosciusko (kés-i-tis-k6), page 18. 
Kuomintang ( gw6-min-téng), page 9. 
millennium (mi-lén-é-im), page 26. 
An ideal future time when everyone 
be happy and well-governed. Literally, “a 
thousand years” or “the thousandth year,” 
referring to a prophecy in the book of 
Revelations. 
Bp 9 ( op" lng ) ee oe Material 
substanti s. are im- 
material things, ah as morale, ideals. 
Von Neurath (f6n noi-rit), page 21. 
Wagon-Lits ( vi-gdn 16) Company, page 
8. French. “Sleeping-Cars” Company— 
equivalent to the American Pullman Co. 





WIN SOME SPENDING MONEY! 
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JUST FIND [isd 
10 MISTAKES Yi 
IN THIS # 

PICTURE 
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1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 

each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 

a slogan, totaling 12 words or less, on Planters 

Peanuts. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 








Read These Rules Carefull 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

s 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 5, 1942. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic and Junior Scholastic, 
February 2, 1942 issues. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied 
for will be awarded each tying contestant. 
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Boy Dates Girl 
(Concluded from page 29) 


suggestion and selects another at ap- 
proximately the same price. “I think I'd 
rather have the Baked Mackerel,” she 
replies sweetly. 

“All right,” ‘eep agrees. “Now what 
would you like for the first course?” 
_ Ginny tells Jeep what she wants and 
he repeats the order to the waiter: 
“We'll have two dinners with two Fruit 
Cups, one Baked Mackerel and one 
Roast Beef . . .” and so on, through the 
choice of vegetables, salads, bev- 
erages. 

Table Talk 

Now’s the time to talk, but not to 
tell about your sinus or your aunt who 
died of food poisoning or your little 
brother who sprinkled dead flies on the 

i ie; talk about something pleas- 
ant and digestible. 


Once the dinner is served, don’t wolf - 


it down but (watch this, gals!) don’t 
dawdle and then le, “My goodness, 
=i 


I'm such a slo r give up on the 
second course with a tity sigh. If 
mh ordered the dinner, eat it —or 

‘ll never buy you another! 

The waiter will provide you with the 
necessary tools, but, if you run short on 
silver, ask for more. Also refer to him 
any accidents and don’t dié of fright if 
you upset your coffee or drop an olive 
seed in your glass of water. It may 
seem a major catastrophe in your life, 
but it’s an everyday occurrence in the 
waiter’s. 

The Pay-Off 

When you're ready to leave, ask the 
waiter to bring you the check. Just how 
to catch his eye is sometimes more of a 
mystery than that of The Floating 
Corpse, but you'll only be conspicuous 
if you yell, “Hey, waiter!” or “You with 
the black coat, come here!” Signal to 
him by raising your hand halfmast or 
ask a passing waiter to send your waiter 
to you. 

Check the items and additions on the 


“4 | check carefully, but don’t make a major 


mathematical problem out of it. Any 
mistakes should be reported to your 
waiter. If there are none, put the money 
with the check back on the. tray he 
brought, and add a tip of approximately 
ten per cent of the check. If your din- 
ners cost $1.75, you can’t leave a 174- 
cents tip; leave 20 or 25 cents — never 
less than ten cents per person. 

If the check is to paid to the 
cashier and you don’t have change for 
the tip in your pocket, you can either 
ask the waiter to bring ‘ change for 


a bill or pay the and then go 
back and leave the tip on the table. 
Oh, and there’s that hat-check gir! 


with your coat. Well, she gets a dime— 
not your last, I hope! ~ ; 















Goin’ to Town 
(Concluded from page 37) 


la ing into the voile flowers. And 
pe Be os cried himself out, and 
had listened apathetically to his moth- 
er’s soothing promises that they would 
go in the first chance they got, go to the 
mountains, have a picnic under some 
waterfall, maybe be able to find a ball 
game going on in town, some Saturday 
—when he had listened and become 
quiet,. wanting to believe it but not 
believing it at all, he went inside to 
take off his good clothes and his shoes 
and put on his old overalls again. 

It was almost noon when he came out 
to stand in the front yard lookin 
southward toward the impossible lan 
where the Mountains of the Moon 
lifted above the plains, and where, in 
the town at the foot. of the peaks, 
crowds woffid now be eating picnic 
lunches, drinking pop, getting ready to 
go out to the tar field and watch 
heroes in real uniforms play ball. The 
band would be braying now from a 
bunting-wrapped stand, kids would be 
tossing firecrackers, playing in a cool 
grove. ... 

In the still heat his face went sorrow- 
ful and defeated, and his eyes searched 
the horizon for the telltale watermark. 
But there was nothing but waves of 
heat crawling and lifting like invisible 
flames; the horizon was a blurred and 
writhing flatness where earth and 
met in an indistinct band of haze. This 
morning two strides would have taken 
him there; now it was gone. 

Looking down, he saw at his feet 
the clean footprint that he had made in 
the early morning. Aimlessly he put 
his right foot down and pressed. The 
mud was drying, but in a Siew place he 
found a spot that would still take an 
imprint. Very carefully, as if he were 
performing some ritual for his life, he 
went around, stepping and leaning, 
stepping and leaning, until he had a 
circle six feet in diameter of delicately 
exact footprints, straight edge and 


curving instep and the five round dots 


of toes. 


Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly by per- 
mission of the editors and of the author. 





TYPEWRITER BE} 


STANDARD 


Send for F' * 
sre in clone, Shows alt mot shor, . 
rature . 
FREE COURSE IR *Frelwa INCLUDED. 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH, 
Dept. 1115 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Jil. 
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PUZZLE — YOU 


Answers to Puzzles in Issue 
of November 3, 1941 























THE PHRASE MAKES THE MAN" 

a. John Milton; b. Irvin S. Cobb; c. The 
Bible (Book of Job). 
DAY OF THE WEEK: F riday. 
NUTTY 

a. Hazelnut; b. Beechnut; c. Walnut; d. 
Almond; e. Hickory nut (“Old Hickory” — 
Andrew Jackson). 


Cards on the Square 





A-S | J-H |Q-D | K-C 
J-D | A-C | K-S | Q-H 
Q-C | K-D | A-H |3-S 
K-H | Q-S | J-C |AD 

(Other solutions are ible, by mak- 
ing one diagonal all Jacks, or all Queens, 


etc.) 





























PASTOR 


SQUARE WORDS 


= 
U 
P 
I 
D 


DATES 

a. Date of the great Wall Street crash; 
b. Granting of the Magna Carta; c. Lind- 
bergh left America on his solo flight to 
Paris; d. San Francisco earthquake and fire. 
DESK WORK 

21 single desks; 14 double desks. 


Was It Worth It? 
(Concluded from page 8) 


and what I saw do not rest easily upon 
my memory. But in all the filth and 
stupidities of that experience I saw 
courage, fortitude, sacrifice, self-abne- 
gation, generosity— yes, and tender- 
ness, compassion and idealism of a qual- 
ity and an amount that I have not seen 
since. Is it because these qualities be- 
come diluted in peacetime that wars 
return? 

We tried to make what ended twenty- 
three years ago the last war. Except for 
what followed, it might have been. I 


believe that it could have been and that 


thé world is reaping the consequences 
of lost opportunities. Even knowing 
what I do now, I do not regret that I 
tried. 


Reprinted from The New York Times Maga- 
sine, by permission of the editor. 





TAKE A TIP FROM 


JACK TEAGARDEN- 


Fay «Manin! 


It’s easier to 
play, has better 
— and you'll — 
faster ss playing 
the ped 0% ny feadin 
professionals use an 
recommend. Oppor- 
tunities for fun, 
fame and fortune 
were never greater! 
But—get started 
right—on the best 
instrument made— 
a Martin. Easy pay- 
. Send for 


you play or 
preter. 


Saxophones * Trumpets « Trombenes + Cornets 


MARTI BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


DEPT. T, ELKHART, IND. 








Write for information NOW on the new 1941-42 
WELDON ROBERTS 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS CONTEST 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Newark, N. J. 


Woldon Rotel Gnrananr 


Ja GOOD 
PICTURES 


argus 


ann arbor michigan 








FREE inert 2 pore bette 


LUA RRKRRALQAR BARD CARERS 





OOOC°F/ HE HITS 
LIKE A TEN-TON TRUCK! 


Whe is one of the country’s greatest ball carriers, 
blockers, and tacklers? ‘MR. PEANUT’! For it’s 
“MR. PEANUT” who helps to put energy, speed 
and endurance into so many of those top-notch 
players! When they pick “All America’ energy 
foods, you'll find ‘MR. PEANUT” on the first team! 
PLANTERS PEANUTS supply as much iron as whole 


Ree Raise PCO Of. 


1 GET MY PUNCH FROM ~ 
PLANTERS PEANUTS / 


milk and raisins—and they’re rich in stamina- 
building vitamins. Enjoy PLANTERS for more 
energy—and flavor, tool For your nickel never 
bought so much taste-like-more flavor as a bag 
of fresh, crisp, meaty PLANTERS PEANUTS! Try 
some! Just be sure they’re genuine PLANTERS— 
with the picture of “MR. PEANUT” on the package. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 





JUST SEND 10c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


tions that are chock full of interesting, useful facts. Just 
mail 10¢ and a ee taka ee eee es 
and four empty 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to 

PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today! 


Here’s the dictionary every student should own—a big, 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains 
416 pages, 22,000 definitions, an atlas of the world 
with 32 pages of full-color maps, and 10 special sec- 


i Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! @ . ae 


ONLY. 








